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(For Tue Pacirio. | 
HIS ANSWER. 


BY ADAH F. BATELLE. 


I wish you could have seen them— 

The busy little band— 

Working away at plastic clay, 
Striving with careful hand 

To shape the simple models 
Into a life-like form; 

Their eyes intent, their faces bent, 
Smiling, ruddy and warm. 


Just apart from the others 
One little fellow tried. 
His work the best, he did not rest, 
And was not satisfied. 
‘* Your work is good,’’ I ventured, 
y hand on his shoulder laid; 
He shook his head and gravely said, 
** Bee the mistakes I made. 


‘* But I will do it over; , 
work must be well done; 
And nothing less will I confess; 
. dam asculptor’s son.” 
In looks, not words, I questioned; 
He answered, ‘‘Don’t you see? 
Some do not know my father; so 
They might judge him by me.” 


He worked on, little thinking 
The thoughts his words suggest, 


To whom you should be true, 
Who do not know your Father; so 
They may judge him by you. 


SANTA BARBARA REDIVIVUS. 


Since the late boomerang Santa Bar- 
bara has enjoyed a season of quiet re- 
tirement from the cares and vicissitudes 
of speculation and business excitement. 
Of all the fair daughters of this brand- 
new State of Southern California none 
has asked of Dame Fortune more or re- 
ceived less. The delicious perennial 
climate and the delightful surroundings 
were to bring hither the pick of humanity 
and the wealth of the Indies, and we 
were simply to gather them in. Owing 
to this supineness, the questionable ex- 
citement was of few days and full of sor- 
row. It came late and left early. But 
the owners of realty here were mainly of 
the solid sort. The advance was doubly 
discounted, and Aladdin’s lamp but a 
bauble. The sage reflection prevailed 
that, “If my property is worth so much 
to you, it is worth more to me,” and 
many gathered the folds of their posses- 
sions about them the more closely from 
the persistent broker or the prospector. 
Comparatively little property changed 

hands, It only changed pockets, as it 
were. The joy of the owners soon mod- 
erated. But, few weak holders were per- 
mitted to cripple themselves, and the 
loss, if any, was mainly placed where it 
would do the most gocd. After the de- 
bris of bogus schemes, rainbow gold pots 
and smashed hopes had been cleared, we 
were as rich as before in property, and 
far richer in experience. Our best citi- 
zens remained among those most largely 
in possession and best prepared to pro- 
mote the best interests of the city. First 
came the resolution to mend our ways. 
State, a so-called street, was but an un- 
paved road. It is now beyond question 
the finest asphaltum boulevard in the 
United States. Eighty feet wide, and 
with a gentle gradient for a distance of 
two miles, it rises from the blue channel 
waters to near the level of the Mission, 
three hundred feet above sea level, com- 
manding views of vast extent and variety 
from every part. 
walks, was over two hundred thousand 
dollars. As a pavement thus laid, the 
bituminous rock of our coast, after nearly 
One year’s continuous use, seems to form 
as perfect a roadway as is possible short 
of the new Jerusalem. Twenty-four- 
karat gold would be expensive and diffi- 
cult to keep in repair here. Tourists 
might take it up as mementoes. 

We have now only torun up thestoresto 
match the boulevard, to build upon the 
charming residence lots to match the 
stores, to finish up the projected Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches to 
grace the dwellings, to complete the Y. 
M. C. A. building, the new opera house, 
etc., to match them all, and the just and 
reasonable expectations of the good peo- 
ple of Santa Barbara might rise to match 
the rents asked for some of the shanties 
still remaining on State street. There is 
no handsomer building material than the 
cream-colored sandstone from the foot- 
hills, as shown in the fine fronts of the 
new Fernald and Garland Blocks. The 
caravansaries have been revised and en- 
larged. The New Morris House, which 
is the first counting from the wharf, has 
taken a new lease of life and fortune. 
The Commercial! is redoubled in size 
and success, while the Consuelo, San 
Marcos and Arlington at the West End 
are monuments of comfort and elegance, 
upon which scores of thousands have re- 
cently been spent in enlargements and 
improvements. 

The welcome return of one of our 
most active and valued citizens from a 
recuperative tour in Europe has contrib- 
uted a fresh impetus, by the: rare faculty 
he possesses of not only moving men and 
things, but making them move. The 
spirit of enterprise is but a feeble power 
confined to one man, but when it be- 
comes contagious the “slow bellies” must 


The cost, with side- 


get up, get out, or buckle to. Of course, 
the porcine nobility who root but never | 


share are represented here as elsewhere, 
but, with plenty of men like our Mayor 
John P. Stearns, pushing at one end of 
the avenue, and W. N. Hawley pulling 
at the other, the disgruntled are to be 
frozen out and the elect warmed up. 

The Santa Barbara Development Com- 
pany has donated six acres of its fine 
property on Mission Heights to the In- 
valids’ Home, a most admirable charity 
recently organized by the good women 
of Santa Barbara. The site presented is 
the most picturesque, salubrious and con- 
venient possible. A fifteen-hundred-dol- 
lar parsonage lot has been generously 
tendered by the same parties to both the 
Congregational and Methodist churches. 

Last, but not least, an evidence of 
moral and material vitality is manifest in 
the lively and extensive preparation for 
the coming of D. L. Moody on or about 
the 26th proximo, in accordance with 
the earnest invitation of members and 
pastors nem. con. of the churches. May 
the fair columns of our new monthly, the 
Y. M. C. A. Ledger, be soon luminous 
with the pentecostal record. I fear me 
that no small-er man than our beloved 
D. L. would be equal to the work here. 
Vale! C. E. WILLIs. 


THE JAPANESE MATTER. 


BY REV. J. C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


Among the numerous letters which I 
have received from various quarters in- 
dorsing my published criticisms on the 
proposed Japanese ‘* Plan of Union,” is 
the following. It is from the pastor of a 
prominent New England church in a 
college town, and touches on one im- 
portant point; and, therefore, I offer it 
for publication. The writer refers toa 
statement made by Rev. Mr. Pettee, a 
missionary, in a lately published letter, 
which he thinks must be a mistake: 

*‘ January 16, 1889. 

‘© My Dear Sir: I wish to thank you 
for your article in last week’s Congrega- 
tionalist on the proposed Plan of Union 
in Japan. The Presbyterian Review 
for October (page 648, I believe) an- 
nounces that proposals to join the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance have been received 
from Presbyterian missionaries in Japan; 
and there are no such there, I am told, 
except Americans. That is the first step 
towards absorption. 

‘* Rev. Mr. Pettee’s letter, in a recent 
Congregationalist, saying that the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions gives its con- 
sent [to the ‘plan’|, means that the 
Board understands the ‘plan’ as dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian; otherwise, _ it 
could not give its consent. For the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, or its 
Board of Foreign Missions, to give its 
consent on any other understanding 
would be extra-constitutional. So I un- 
derstand Presbyterian law; and such, I 
am told is the case, by a Presbyterian 
elder of long experience, who is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions; and, if the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions has ventured to give 
its consent otherwise, there is a quarrel 
to come in the General Assembly, too 
likely. In truth, were the ‘plan’ far 
more desirable than it is, Congregation- 
alists generally ‘have not grace enough’ 
to be satisfied, when they come to un- 
derstand what it means—surrender of 
their Japanese missions. 3 

Perhaps you are not aware that the 
conditions of church membership, on 
both Sabbath-keeping and temperance, 
whether rightly or wrongly, are more lax 
in the Presbyterian than in the Congre- 
gational churches in Japan, as I learn 
from Japan. It is one of the evils of 
this thing that it compels earnest and 
life-long friends of true union among 
Christians to seem to antagonize union” 
[by opposing this particular “plan ” |. 

Rev. Otis Gibson, D.D., of the M. E. 
Church, died in this city last Friday, 
January 25th. Dr. Gibson was stricken 
with paralysis November 10, 1884, and 
has been in a very helpless condition un- 
til death gave the glad release. For ten 
years he was a missionary in China. For 
| fifteen years he was in charge of the M. 
E. Chinese Mission in this city, which he 
established. Hardly anything had been 
done by the churches on this Coast to 
Christianize the Chinese here until Dr. 
Gibson began his work. He was a bold, 
positive, aggressive man, who never 
flinched in the discharge of his duty. 
Haters of the Chinese cursed him, and 
threatened to do him injury, but he went 
on with his work and spoke his mind 
without fear, and, doubtless, has already 
met many an idolater saved through his 
instrumentality, in the heavenly home. 
He was an earnest, forcible speaker, and 
always ready for a good speech on tem- 
perance. He was as pronounced against 
the saloon as he was for the Chinese. 
His family and Church have our sympa- 
thy, while we also rejoice with them that 


his sufferings are over. — 


Next Sabbath will close Mr. Moody’s 


labors in San Francisco for the present. 


ALASKA—VII. 


A Summer Tour to the Wonderland 
of the North, 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


After leaving Sitka, our steamer was 
homeward bent ; we pass and stop at a 
number of new places: we feast again 
On gorgeous scenery and glorious sunsets, 
varied with exciting political and tariff 
discussions in the smoking-room by poli- 
ticians and political econemists, and per- 
formances on deck by the Captain’s little 
toy terrier ‘“‘Toots” and the pet bear cub 
“Pete.” The latter would climb the 
rigging, eat sugar and bon-bons, and oc- 
casionally dive at the feet of the unwary 
passer-by. Both these animals had had 
their intellects sharpened by contact with 
tourists and shipmates, and knew how to 
contribute to the entertainment of the 
occasion. It is said there is no better 
training-school for bears than a voyage 
of this kind with highly-cultured New 
England people. Passengers get acquaint- 
ed with each other, tell wonderful stories 
and get to learn something of the tricks 
of the ship and the meaning of the Cap- 
tain’s command from the bridge: “Star- 
board-a-bit!” ‘Hard-a-port!” “Steady!” 

The young ladies write out their diar- 
ies with lengthy details, and note all the 
happenings on board—nautical, sogial, 
what the bill-of-fare was for dinner and 
all the wondrful information imparted 
by the captain and officers. Whenever 


the steamer stops all go ashore, and after- | 


wards the cabins are littered with ferns, 
mosses and wild flowers, clam-shells, cu- 
rios and souvenirs of all sorts brought on 
board. Among other places at which 
the steamer called on the return was 
Killisinoo, a trading-place of the North- 
west Company, where fish-oil and phos- 
phorus are manufactured from herring. 
Saginaw Jack is a famous character here, 
and over his house is this poetic inscrip- 
tion : 
‘* By the Governor’s commission 

And the Company’s permission, 

I am Tyee 

Of this entire Illahee. 

Known in song and story, 

I have attained the top of glory. 


I am Known as Saginaw to fame, 
But Jack is my common name.’’ 


While our steamer was loading 2,000 
cases of salmon at Tongass Narrows, we 
had an opportunity of witnessing ‘and 
verifying an Alaska fish story. It was in 
a small stream where the salmon were 


trying to shoot the falls and cascades. 


The fish were bunched on each other in 
a compact mass, struggling, splashing 
and leaping over each other in a most 
exciting manner. The tourists went 
wild, and, shouting, rushed upon the un- 
happy fish, Men and women scrambled 
over stones and logs and belabored the 
poor fish with canes and sticks and pis- 
tol shots and punched them with um- 
brellas. The water soon became red 
from the sanguinary encounter, and a 
hundred great salmon lay dying in the 
bushes and onthe stones. The steward’s 
boat came up and carried away most of 
the *‘ catch,” and for the next two days 
salmon in all sorts of style was promi- 
nent on the bill-of-fare. 


In the Gulf of Georgia, on a beautiful 
moonlight evening, a musical concért was 
given on deck, enthusiastic speeches 
were made on “ what we would tell the 
folks at home,” and other subjects; and, 
much too our regret, we found the trip 
to Alaska had cometo an end. There 
was nothing wearisome, but everything 
was full of fascination and surprises each 
day, and the cruise seemed too short 
now that it wasover. The voyage is one 
protracted marine picnic and unbroken 
succession of memorable days. The 
long nightless days~ never lose their 
charm, and in retrospect the wonders of 
the Northland appear the greater. Lord 


| Dufferin pronounces the scenery of Alaska 
to be the sublimest he has witnessed in 


all his travels. Everything is so wild, 
and we proceed for days, seeing nothing 
but an Indian canoe as indicative of the 
presence of man, | 


The distance traveled was 2,665 
miles and the duration twenty days. 
During all that time we were on smooth 
water, amidst the grandest scenery of the 
continent. A portion of the trayel which 
every year goes to the Old Woe ought 
to be diverted to Alaska and thé Yellow- 
stone Park. Excursions to these places 
should be popularized and a heavy tariff 
should be put on our votaries of fashion, 
who go abroad before they have seen 
the Wonderland at home. Théy should 
be declared incompetent to travel ina 
foreign country until they have seen 
something of their own. If you could 
put all Switzerland, the Rhine, the Hud- 
son and the Columbia River (which is 
grander than either Hudson or Rhine) 
together, you would not have an equal 
of this fairyland of beauty and Arctic 
wonders, this moving extravaganza of 
scenery presented to the tourist on the 
inland passage to Alaska. When Mr. 
Seward was asked by a friend what he 
considered the most important measure 
of his political career, he promptly re- 


| plied, purchase of Alaska; but it 


| will take the people a generation to find 
it out.” We are partially beginning to 
find out the Seward purchase was not a 
bad bargain. When the United States 
Congress shall get information about 
Alaska and give it a government under 


resources will be developed ; it will be- 
come one of the richest jewels in the 
crown of our empire, and bring Mr. Sew- 
ard the renown he anticipated. 


‘NOTES BY THE WAY. 
- BY REV, C. R. HAGER, | 


Dear Paciric: It is the day before 
Christmas, and our steamer, rightly nam- 
ed Oceanic, is plowing the surging 
waves of the not always peaceful Pacific. 
To-morrow you will hear the Christmas 
chimes, sending forth their glad peals 
throughout all America, while the dark- 
blue ocean will be our home. 

While in Japan I had the pleasure of 
attending a Japanese prayer-meeting, 
which, I think, might be a model to 
many of our American churches, As 
the hour for service arrived, men and 
women, girls and boys, came in with a 
noiseless tread, for their shoes and san- 
dals had been left outside. How quiet- 
ly they move to their seats! How rev- 
erently they bow their heads and engage 
in a few moments of silent prayer! The 
gisls, of whom there are quite a number, 
neither whimper nor laugh, but their 
decorum is perfect. wat 

A few moments before half-past seven 
the Japanese pastor enters the room and 
takes his place at the desk to conduct 
the. meeting. He gives out a hymn, 
which is led by a Japanese girl, presiding 
at the organ. The room is filled and the 
chorus of sound is inspiring. Only a few 
words of Scripture are read ; then follows 
the prayer, during which some kneel and 
others sit with bowed head ; all are rev- 
erent, and pay most marked attention to 
what is being said. Inthe manner of 
conducting the meeting, it is not differ- 
ent from those of our own home prayer- 
meetings ; but there is no time wasted, 
and those who speak are very much in 
earnest. I cannot understand their 
words, but the tones of their voices indi- 
cate that they are devout worshipers of 
the true God. Only the men take part 
in speaking, though the women join 
heartily in singing. Near the Close, a 
foreign missionary enters the room and 


has but just returned to Japan, and his 
coming is a surprise to all. As soon as 
he begins to speak, there is a more mark- 
ed attention. The women and girls, 
who were inclined to be shy before, look 
up into the speaker’s face with bright 
and happy faces, and listen to their relig- 
ious teacher, as he tells them something 
about his visit to America. He makes 
them smile occasionally, but there is 
nothing boisterous in anything they do. 

At the conclusion of the services I am 
asked to say something to a number of 
the girls and the few men remaining. 
“You may speak English,” said the mis- 
sionary. After I hesitated a moment to 
see whether he would interpret for me, I 
was happily surprised to find that they 
could understand all I said. Then they 
gathered about us, the men shaking 
hands with us, and the women courtesy- 
ing very low, and the prayer-meeting 
was over. ‘There was little after-visiting, 
except as they greeted the returned mis- 
sionary. ‘There is only one reason why 
I am glad to come back to Japan to en- 
gage in missionary labor,” said the mis- 
sionary, ‘‘and that is because there is so 
much spiritual life among the Japanese 
Christians.” And, certainly, if this pray- 
er-meeting was an index of the spiritual 
life, then do the Japanese Christians 
compare quite favorably with our Ameri- 
can Christians, and, in some instances, 
even surpass them. And yet, is not this 
a severe criticism upon some of our 
American churches? What! must these 
poor, weak churches among the heathen 
be an example to many of our wealthy 
American churches? This they could 
easily do, for they believe in going to 
prayer-méeting. There were more than 
one hundred present, of both sexes. How 
many churches about the bay have as 
many as that at their weekly religious 
meetings? Let us all be glad of what 
God has done and is doing for Japan, 
but let us not forget to pray that the seed 


/ which is beginning to take root in a few 


hearts may grow and spread until Japan’s 
-38,000,000 of people have all been re- 
deemed. Let us not think that the 
work in the “Land of the Rising Sun” is 
almost done. Nay, it is but just com- 
menced. What are 20,000 Christians 
among so many heathen! The heathen 
temples at Tokio are still visited by 
thousands upon thousands. In the 
northern part of Japan, a few days since, 
the authorities objected to the mission- 
aries holding gospel meetings away from 
treaty ports. | 

Yokohama is becoming quite a for- 
eign settlement, and our American tour- 
ists and sea-faring men like it much bet- 
ter than Hongkong, and if you should 


which people can own property, its vast | 


addresses them for a short time. He 


very brief—‘Hongkong is English.” We 
hope to be in Hongkong on the 27th of 
December, just twenty-eight days after 
leaving San Francisco, and so to you we 
send our warmest Christmas greetings, as 
well as happiest New Year’s wishes. 


The Woman’s Beard 
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NOTICE. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting at the Third 
Congregational church, Fifteenth street, 
near Mission, San Francisco, on Wednes- 
day, February 6th, at 2:30 P.M. Will 
the ladies in all our churches make an 
especial effort to attend this meeting ? 


FROM ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
OF MISSIONS. 


At Worcester, Mass., January 16th 
and 17th, was held this twenty-first anni- 
versary. Over one hundred and fifty 
ladies from various parts of New Eng- 
land were present as delegates. The 
first session opened witb an audience of 
nine hundred ladies ; seven hundred of 
whom received tickets to the noon colla- 
tion, spread in the vestry of Plymouth 
church. Mrs. Judson Smith of Boston 
presided. Mrs. Homer T. Fuller of 
Worcester welcomed the visitors, in part, 
as follows : *‘We, of Worcester and Wor- 
cester County rejoice that our mother, the 
Woman’s Board, has come to spend this 
her twenty-first birthday with us. It 
makes it a feast of thanksgiving. In 
Old England, the time when the heir at- 
tains his twenty-first year is a time of 
merry-making ; the tenantry gather, the 
bells ring, the time of youth and indéci-’ 
sion is over ; the heritage is entered in- 
to. So with our mother, the time of 
doubt and questiouing is over. She has 
entered into her inheritance. Woman’s 
work for woman is an established success. 
At her magic touch, the doors of foreign 
lands open. We are very proud that 
our young mother has in the short twenty- 
one years of her existence accomplished 
so much. One million and a half of 
dollars is something, but it is little com- 
pared to the schools established, the dark 
homes made bright, the souls redeemed. 
So we welcome you all, mother and sis- 
ters; but we see more than those assembled 
here. We welcome the invisible num- 
ber who have come with you to-day— 
those kept at home, whose hearts and 
prayers are here ; our beloved President, 
who has planted, watched and watered 
day and night this plant of her love. Is 
she not with us ? We welcome those mis- 
sions and that greater company who are 
doing our work in foreign lands. ‘They 
know the strength and courage which 
comes from meeting such a great com- 
pany of co-workers. Are they not with 
us? They bend the ear. They listen, 
for upon the plans of these days the fu- 
ture of the kingdom, to which they have 
given their life’s service, depends. We 
welcome you to this Heart of the Com- 
monwealth, because we need you. If 
the heart is not warm, how can the streams 
of life be, which radiate from it? We 
need a new fire ; can you not lend us 
some fire brought from your altars? We 
need a missionary revival in this city 
where are gathering all nations, that 
broad minds and enlarged hearts may 
direct our efforts to Armenians, to whom 
you have sent so many missionaries. We 
have a larger number than any other 
city. We welcome you at this time, 
when all the world is waiting for the 
Word of Life, and calling for sympathy 
and help. We expect and hope great 
things from your presence with us, in 
our homes and in this gathering.” 

Mrs, Judson Smith responded on be- 
half of the Board. | | 

The report of the Treasurer, Miss El- 
len Carruth, of Boston, shows that the 
sum of $93,941.26 was received 
year from legacies and donations. 

A message of sympathy and regret 
was sent to the President, Mrs, Albert 
Bowker, of Boston, who is unable to be 
present on account of sickness. 

The annual report was read by Mrs. 
S. Brainard Pratt of Worcester. _ 

The Board supports 107 missionaries 
and 143 native Bible women. 

An address was given by Mrs. H. 
Andrews of India. 

The evening service was very largely 
attended, and addressed by Dr. Barnum 


-ask the reason why, the reply would be! 


‘Smyrna. 


January 17th, another immense audi- 
ence of ladies gathered, despite unfavor- 
able weather. Greetings from other 
boards were given and received. We 
taxe from the columns of the Worcester 
Gazette a part of this morning’s pro- 


part. 

These letters were read from workers 
whose names are familiar to all mission 
laborers : 

“SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9, 1889. 

“Miss A. B. Child, Secretary—My 
Miss CHILD: 
affectionate greetings from the Board of 
the Pacific to the Woman’s Board of 
Missions in session at Worcester, Mass. 
The shining circle of another completed 
year of work will seem to stand for a 
moment within your vision, but even as 
you gaze together the river will widen 
until it is lost in the distant glory of that 
time when ‘all shall know the Lord.’ 
Only the eye of our divine Master can 
fully trace the far-reaching results of a 


can know the power of his own sacred 
touch which has -hallowed each hum- 
ble effort to bring heathen souls into the 
marvelous light of God. With congrat- 
ulations and hope for yreat blessings 
upon your work for the coming year, in 
behalf of the Board, cordially yours, 
“7, C. SmitH, Rec. Sec.” 


“Mrs. President and Ladwes of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions: I have 
been requested by the Woman’s Board 
of the Pacific to represent them at your 
important annual meeting. Being de- 
tained at home by illness, I still feel that 
my commission must perforce be exe- 
cuted. And so with all heartiness and 
warmth I present to you the greetings of 
your co-laborers of the Pacific Coast. 
Having recently become detached from 
them, I think in all modesty I may be 
allowed to speak a word in their praise. 
I would that you should know how nobly 
they are holding up their end of the 
work. There, as here, the workers are 
few in comparison with the membership 
of the churches. Yet these few have a 
mind to their work and are able to ac- 
complish great things. While every 
year, as the annual meeting approaches, 
there is a flutter of anxiety lest they fall 
behind in their appropriations, yet this 


has never beén known to be the case. 


And at the beginning of each year they 
have faith to add rather than subtract 
from their financial obligations, so that 
their work is constantly assuming larger 
proportions, You of tke East may yet 
have to quicken your, pace to keep up 
with these enterprising Westerners. They 
have also furnished their due proportion 
of missionaries. Out of one family two 
young ladies have recently gone forth, 
having wedded men of such representa- 
tive missionary families as the Scudders 
and the Gulicks. But far be it from me 
to seem to appear in a boastful spirit be- 
fore you. Surely, to vie with one anoth- 
er in good works is righteous in the 
Lord’s sight. All together we are press- 
ing towards the Golden Gate, the en- 
trance into the kingdom, and are striving 
to take with us as many ag possible. 
Yours in Christian fellowship, 
“Mrs, SaraH Woops, 


Miss E. Harriet Stanwood gave an 
address on “Atmospheric Conditions.” 
Addresses were also made by Miss Ag- 
nes M. Lord of Turkey, Miss Gertrude 
R. Hance of Africa, Mrs. John T. Gu- 
lick of Japan, Miss Grace Kimball of 
Turkey, Mrs. F. E. Rand of Micronesia, 
Mrs, J. L. Fowle of Turkey. 


What would any of us have given to 
be there! ‘What strength and courage,” 
to use Mrs. Fuller’s words, “must come 
from meeting such a great company of 
ca-workers !” 


A telegram from Dr. Judson Smith, 
Secretary of the Board, was sent to the 
meeting : ‘‘Aintab Girls’ Seminary build- 
ing burned; must be rebuilt immediately. 
Loss, $5,280.” This Seminary was 
mentioned in this column only last week. 


The school under the care of Miss 
Pierce and Miss Graham was doing a 
great work, graduating yearly a class of 
girls averaging ten in number. The 
Central Turkey Mission has been greatly 
afflicted by fire and famine. “In the 
last five years, five (now six) .great fires 
have proved a great hindrance to: the 
work,” says Mr. Marden:in the October 
Herald. A picture of Aintab Seminary 
was given in Life and. Light for No- 
vember or December of 1887. The 
horrors of the famine in that region are 
yet fresh in our minds. 

But who is this new-comer clad in 
robe of dainty green? Surely, “an old 
friend in a new dress!” Our Life and 
Tight celebrates the opening of its nine- 


teenth volume by increasing the size and 


number of its pages, and changing its 
covers. Thrice welcome to our Pacific 


‘Coast. May you find a home under 
every roof-tree which shelters a member 


of the W. B. M. P., and may those roof- 


of Turkey; also, Dr. Constantine of 


trees be increased in numbér a hundred- 


‘fold ! 


gramme, of special interest to us—our 


Please offer most | 


year of missionary labor, for he alone ~ 


‘Kor the Woman’s Board of the Pacific.” | 
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. Gance was not all it should have been, 


' deaths, 4: Myrtle Freeman, Dr. J. G. 


for 1887. 
‘that the above sum was contributed by 


‘Ing. 


bath-schools ($63 of which was paid to | 


[Wepnespay, January 30, 18§9 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FIRST CHURCH, PORTLAND. 


The Week of Prayer was observed by 
the First church, holding the usual ser- 
vices according to programme every 
night except Saturday. While the atten- 


the meetings were greatly enjoyed by 
those attending them, and were truly 
helpful in every way. 

On Thursday night, roth inst., after 
brief attention to the topic for the 
evening, the remainder of the time was 
devoted to hearing reports for the year 
from all departments of church work. 
Some portions of this work have been 
briefly referred to in a previous letter, 
but in order to make a connected state- 
ment I venture to repeat a little. 

First in order came the report of Dr. 
C. R. Templeton, Church Clerk, and 
from it the following is gleaned: Num- 
ber of members, male, 127; female, 215; 
total, 342. Absentees, 36. Added dur- 
ing 1888, on profession, 10; by letter, 
29 ; total, 50. Dismissed, by letter, 4; 


Glenn, Ewing H. Taylor, Mrs. E. B. 
Cook. Baptisms, adult, 4; infant, 4. 
Contributions outside the ordinary chan- 
nels of church and missionary work were 
as follows : 


Congregational Church, Albina..... 170 00 
Bible work in Italy—Rev. W. C. Van 

204 71 
Oregon Bible Society.............. 10 00 
Disbursed out of Poor Fund....... . 121 15 


Total number of families upon whom 
the pastor calls, 162. Number uniting 
with the church from the Sunday-school 
during the year, 8. 

From the report of James Steel, 
Treasurer of the society, it was learned 
that $7,556.87 was the amount paid out 
during the year. Thissum includes the 
pastor’s salary, the usual Sunday-school 
and parish expenses, and the $3,000 
church debt. Furthermore, the report 
showed the Society to be square with the 
world for the first time in many, many 
years, 

From the report of A. S. Frank, Treas- 
urer of the benevolent funds, the follow- 
ing items are compiled : 


Collected by means of the Harris’ 
system of benevolence......... $1,011 85 


Paid out as follows: 
American Home Miss. So. . $325 00 


Woman’s Home Miss. So.. 71 00 
Oregon Woman’s Board.... 60 00 
Am. Miss, Ass’n.......... 145 00 
Am. Cong’! Union......... 60 00 
Sunday-school............ 60 00 
New West Ed. So.......... 52 00 
Conan 6. BiB... 6. ... 51 00 
To make up amount for Bi- 

ble work in Rome...... DO 
Envelopes and printing.... 37 
Balance on hand.......... 12 10 


In addition to the above Dr. Z. B. 
Nichols gave $39 50 as a special gift to 
the A. M. A., making $184 50 given to 
that Society, and a total of $1,051.35 
paid into the hands of the treasurer of 
the benevolent fund for 1888, consider- 
ably more than double the contributions 
It may be of interest to know 


thirty persons—one in ten of the resi- 
dent members—all that could be induc- 
ed to make pledges, and the amount giv- 
en per week is here shown: One, 3 
cents ; six, 534 cents; five, ro cents; 
three, 12% cents ; five, 25 cents; one, 46 
cents; three, 50 cents; two, 70 cents; one, 
75 cents; one, $1; one, $2.31; one, $10. 

Life members of the following socie- 
ties were constituted during the year : 
A. B. C. F, M., one, W. H. Holcomb; 
A. H. M.S, five— Deacon F. M. War- 
ren, Dr. Z. B. Nichols, J. P. O. Lowns- 
dale, Mrs. Frank M. Warren, W. H. 
Holcomb. A. M. A,, three—W. H. 
Holcomb, Geo. H. Himes, Charles F. 
Holcomb. , 

The Harris system of giving is the one 
Mr, Frank has earnestly tried to have 
the church adopt, and it can be seen 
that, to the extent he has succeeded in 
getting it into use, the plan is a real 
good one. He has been very diligent 
in caring for this department of work, 
and to this is due the measure of success 
attained during the year. It seems fit- 
ting to close reference to the missionary 
work of the church by an extract from 
Mr. Frank’s report: ‘We desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of those who have 
enabled us to make so favorable a show- 
ing. Our brother, W. H. Holcomb, who 
came to us unheralded, contributed more 
than all others put together, and his 
brother one-fourth of the remainder. 
We are glad Mr. Holcomb came among 
us, and preached so emphatically the 
gospel of systematic giving; and, as we 
think of him for his good works while 
with us, and greatly regret his departure, 
we rejoice that those whom he goes 
among hereafter will be made the richer, 
and the cause of missions will lose notb- 
* 

‘‘] want to ask all present to do all 
you can to induce the members of 
church and congregation to enter into 
this work with the beginning of the year, 
and to give something, however small, 
towards carrying on’ the great missionary 
enterprises that are connected with our 
church. The wants of these Societies 
were never more pressing than at this 
moment. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety, especially, needs funds, and spe- 
cial efforts must soon be made to relieve 
it. There is a reward in systematic giv- 
ing. Let us do ourshare, and so receive 
the commendation of the Saviour, who 
said of the woman in the gospel, ‘ She 
hath done what she could.’ ” 

_ In addition to the foregoing, gifts have 
been made as follows by Dr. Atkinson : 
Church collections (mostly to Plymouth 
church), $102.50; Home Mission Sab- 


Home Missionary Treasurer), $92.75; 
church lots, buildings, etc. (Oregon), 
Ashland, $910; Lexington, $203; Hood 
River, $750; Albina, $55; Arlington, 
$29; Hillsboro, $55; Mt. Zion, $130; 
and (in Washington Territory) Steila- 
coom church, $25; Old Tacoma, $450; 
and Endicott, $100; Sunday-school work 
in destitute places, $25; Pacific Univer- 
sity, $89; Whitman College, $50; Y. M. 
C. A., $21; extra amounts given to dif- 
ferent churches, $47.50; advance on 
value of lots sold and given to churches, 
$660; total, $2,635.75. By Mrs. Dr. 
Atkinson, to Ashland church, $300. 
Altogether, $2,935.75. 

Dr. J. G. Glenn left a legacy to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the city of $1,000. 

From the report of the Secretary of 
the Sunday-school, the following is gain- 
ed: Largest attendance, 200 ; smallest, 
73; average, 152; total receipts, $428, 
of which $60 was a Christmas present 
from a “friend”; disbursements, $278.36, 
of which $24°was for home missions. 
| The Y. P.S. C. E. has 85 members— 
82 active and 3 associate. Funds col- 
lected, $110; disbursed, $88.50, of 
which $25 was for missionary purposes. 
The work of this society has been a 


church during the past year. In addi- 
tion to the usual church work, the idea 
of organized charity was originated, and 
the first meeting to perfect the organiza- 
tion was held on October 29, 1888, and 
now the “City Board of Charities ” is 
an accomplished fact outside of all 
church bodies, however—with efficient 
officers, the good will of the public in 
general, a capital of $3,000—and is 
ready to do business, 

The Ladies’ Aid Society at the begin- 
ning of the year had $608.70 in: the 
treasury. During 1888 they added 
$535.60 and paid out $67.35 and have 
a balance of $1,076 95 for future work. 
The membership number 42. 

The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary re- 
ported having held eight meetings dur. 
ing the year, with growing interest each 
time. They had disbursed of their own 


| funds, $118 50, besides $83.68 from the 


Girls’ Mission Band, and $5 from the 
Boys’ Helping-Hand Society. As will 
be seen by adding the various sums to- 
gether, a grand total of $13,678.11 has 
been collected during the year, and all 


out. This is exclusive of the legacy be- 
queathed by Dr.Glenn. It was not intend- 
ed originally that the amounts given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Atkinson should appear in 
this statement, but they are included be- 
cause oftheir desire that the church should 
be credited with sums given. There being 
no further reports to be made, the clerk 
called the roll, and 82 members answered 
to their names. Thus closed a very inter- 
esting meeting. The only regret that 
could be felt was that there were not 
more present to respond to roll-call, so 
that they might have been quickened in- 
to greater activity in doing the Lord’s 
work by hearing a recital of what was 
done, and the learning of the ample op- 
portunity for greater doing, which 
abounds upon every hand. 

This review of the year’s work is not 
made in any boastful spirit, but rather 
with a thankful heart that the Master put 
it into the hearts of his people to do 
something for him, and with the hope 
that better work may be done during the 
year now being entered upon. 

G. H. H. 


The New York Mail and Express has 
a striking exhibit in tabular form of the: 
contents of Sunday papers. According 
to this exhibit the New York papers of 
Sunday, December 2d, contained 68 
murder items, filling 27 columns, 27 
items of shame, 47 of theft, 7 of swind- 
ling, 97 of other crimes, making in all 
249 items of crime and filling more than 
74 columns. To sporting and theatrical 
matters, gossip, and fashion, sensation, 
fiction and personal mention, they de- 
voted 318 columns. To foreign, politi- 
cal and other news and to editorials, 
specials, literature and art, they gave 467 
columns, while there was but 434 columns 
containing matter of a religious charac- 
ter. In this mass of matter the editor 
does not see any ground for the claim 
that the Sunday paper is helpful. On 
the contrary, he is of the opinion that 
these Sunday papers are doing much to 
lead the people away from religious wor- 
ship, and to secularize the Sabbath. It 
is also stated that the churches of New 
York are not keeping pace with the in- 
crease of population. In 1840 there 
was one church to. every 2,000 people, 
in 1880 one to 3,000, but in 1887 only 
one to 4,000. | 


Wuy CatTuHoticism CaNNoTtT BE THE 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION.—It is not my 
Opinion that Roman Catholicism will ever 
become a universal religion. This high 
destiny can be reserved only for the 
primitive Christianity of the gospel. On 
the day that Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, “The hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jeru- 
salem worship the Father, but when true 
worshipers shall worship him in spirit 
and in truth,” was founded the true re- 
ligion of humanity, the eternal and uni- 
versal religion, irrespective of national- 
ities, doctrines and dogma. A religion 
which accords a human being the un- 
heard-of attribute of infallibility; which 
is overloaded with customs and super- 
stitions wholly contrary to the gospel ; 
which is as far removed from the teach- 
ing of Christ as light from darkness, 
and which, above all, condemns modern 
liberties, and particularly liberty of con- 
science ; such a religion as this is never 
likely to be adopted by the civilized na- 
tions of the future.—Forum. 


marked feature in the activities of the. 


but a few hundred dollars has been paid 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D. -- XXVIIL. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (5). 


Nothing more of special interest oc- 
curred until they reached Fort Hall. This 
was held by the Hudson Bay Company 
as the key to Oregon, as far as wagons 
and, consequently, any large emigration 
were concerned, and they did not pro- 
pose to turn this key and unlock this 
gateway, if they could help it, or allow 
any one else to do so. 

Mr. John Dunn, who was for eight 
years in the employ of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and who wrote his work on 
‘the Oregon Territory in 1843 or 1844, 
Says that those who have passed through 
the gorge and over the towering heights 
of the Rocky mountains give as their 
testimony that there is no secure, expe- 
ditious or commodious track which can 
ever be used as a highway; and that, al- 
though more favorable accounts had been 
given by those who had passed over 
during the previous year or two, yet he 
Says that these accounts were mere bra- 
vado. | 

In 1840 Rev. H. Clark and a few mis- 
sionary associates had come as far as 
Fort Hall with wagons. .They were told 
by the agents of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany that it was impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to take their wagons to Walla 
Walla. Consequently, their teams and 
wagons were exchanged for pack animals 
and fixtures. 

In 1842 the same misrepresentations 
were again successful with the first regu- 
lar company of emigrants, of 137 per- 
sons, and led by Dr. E. White; and now, 
in 1843, the same plan was again tried. 
Even two years later, in 1845, after the 
emigrants of 1843 and 1844 had taken 
their wagons to the Columbia, says Gen. 
Joel Palmer, the two crossings of Snake 
river and the crossing of the Columbia 
and other smaller streams were represent- 
ed by those in charge of this fort as being 
attended with great danger ; it was also 
said that “no company heretofore at- 
tempting the passage of those streams 
succeeded but with the loss of men from 
the violence and rapidity of the currents. 
In addition to the above, it was asserted 
that three or four tribes of Indians in 
the middle regions had combined for the 
purpose of preventing our passage through 
their country. In case we escaped de- 
struction at the hands of the savages, we 
were told that a more fearful enemy, 
famine, would attend our march, as the 
distance was so great that winter would 
overtake us before making the Cascade 
mountains. On the other hand, as an 
inducement to pursue the California 
route, we were informed of the shortness 
of the route, when compared with that to 
Oregon, as also of the many other supe- 
rior advantages it possessed.” | 


But the emigrants of 1845 knew that 
those of 1844 and 1843 had taken their 
wagons through; those of 1844 knew the 
same to be true of those of” 1843; but 
those of 1843 had no such precedent 
before them—in fact, no precedent but 
failure. 

Dr. Whitman evidently realized as 
much as Captain Grant did that here 
was the key to Oregon, and he pro- 
posed to unlock the door. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other man could have 
done so. He knew that in 1836 he had 
taken a cart as far as Fort Boise. He 
knew, according to the statement of Hon. 
Elwood Evans, that in 1840 Dr. Robert 
Newell, Col. J. L. Meek, and two oth- 
ers, had taken three wagons to Walla 
Walla; and, although Dr. Newell had 
found it so difficult that he had, on his 
arrival at Dr. Whitman’s, expressed his 
regret that he had undertaken the job, 
yet Dr. Whitman had said to him: “Oh, 
you will never regret it. You have 
broken the ice, and, when others see 
that wagons havé passed, they, too, will 
pass, and in a few years the valley will 
be full of our people.” : 

At an opportune moment, when Dr. 
Whitman was absent from camp at Fort 
Hall, similar discouraging representa- 
tions were made to the emigrants of 
1843. They were told that they must 
trade off their wagons or go to Califor- 
nia. When Dr. Whitman came into 
camp he found them in a sad state; some 
in tears, some almost ready to accept 
the statements made, and some, accord- 
ing to Mrs, C. S. Pringle, about ready to 
deal summarily with the Doctor for hav- 
ing induced to come on such a trip. 
But he knew that “what man had done 
man could do,” and, at this juncture, is 
said to have addressed them substantially 
as follows : ‘* My countrymen, you have 
trusted me thus far; believe me now. I 
will take your wagons to the Columbia 
river.” 

Says Hon. J. W. Nesmith of this event: 
Captain Grant endeavored to. dissuade 
us from proceeding further with our 
wagons, and showed us the wagons that 
the emigrants of the preceding year had 
abandoned, as an evidence of the im- 
practicability of our determination. Dr. 
Whitman was persistent in his assertion 
that wagons could proceed as far as the 
Grand Dalles of the Columbia river, 
from which point he asserted they could 
be taken down by rafts or batteaux to 
the Willamette valley, while: our stock 
could be driven by an Indian trail over 
the Cascade mountains, near Mount 
Hood. Happily, Whitman’s advice pre- 
vailed, and a large number of the wag- 
ons, with a portion of the stock, did 
reach Walla Walla and The Dalles, from 
which points they were taken to the Wil- 
lamette the following year. Had we fol- 
lowed Grant’s advice, and abandoned 
the cattle and wagons at Fort Hall, 
‘much suffering must have ensued, as a 
sufficient number of horses to carry the 
women and the children of the party 


| could not have been obtained; besides, 


wagons and cattle were indispensable to 
men expecting to live by farming in a 
country destitute of such articles.” (Ad- 
dress before the Oregon Pioneer Society, 
1875. 

1S) P. H. Burnett, in his “Recollec- 
tions of an Old Pioneer,” adds similar 
testimony, as follows: 

‘We had now arrived at a most criti- 
cal period in our. most adventurous jour- 
ney, and we had many misgivings as to 
our ultimate success. We had yet to ac- 
complish the untried and most difficult 
portion of our long and exhaustive jour- 
ney. We could not aiticipate at what 
moment we might be compelled to aban- 
don our wagons in the mountains, pack 
Our scant supplies upon our poor oxen, 
and make our way on foot through this 
terribly rough country, as best we could. 
We fully comprehended the situation, 
but we never faltered in our inflexible 
determination to accomplish the trip, if 
within the limits of possibility, with the 
resources at our command. Dr. Whit- 
man assured us we could succeed, and 
encouraged and aided us with every 
means in his power. I consulted Mr, 
Grant as to his opinion of the practica- 
bility of our taking our wagons through. 
He replied that, while he would not say 
that it was impossible for us Americans 
to make the trip with our wagons, he 
could not see himself how it could be 
done. He had only traveled the pack 


low that route; but there might be a 
practicable road found by leaving the 
trail at certain points.” | 

Says Mr. J. Baker, in a letter to the 
writer : : 

“He [Dr. Whitman] was up every 
morning and getting all hands ready for 
the day’s march. Some time before we 
arrived at Fort Hall, the Doctor left us 
and said he would go on, and, if he 
could not find a pilot to conduct us 
through, he would wait at Fort Hall till 
we came up. 

“The Doctor remained there until we 
came up, and told us that he could not 
get a pilot that he could rely upon to 
conduct us through. Captain Grant, af- 
ter advising us to abandon our wagons 
or leave them and pack through, said: 
‘I was going to say that it was impossi- 
ble to get through with your wagons, but 
I will not say that, for if the Americans 
took a notion to remove Mount Hood 
they would do it.’ This I got from Cap- 
tain Grant’s own mouth. Dr. Whitman 
was present, and said, at the same time, 
‘Never leave your wagons. I will take 
you through to my place this season, and 
I think you can go to The Dalles; but 
you cannot cross the Cascade mountains 
this year.’ ” M. EELLs, 


TOLSTOV’S RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Count Tolstoi claims to have gained 
perfect peace and happiness from his 
sudden discovery of the true meaning of 
Christ’s teaching. Whereas, he once 
hated life and dreaded death, he now 
enjoys a complete serenity and a tranquil 
empire over himself. Whereas, life once 
appeared to him appalling in its empti- 
ness, and he experienced the thrice- 
doubled ‘‘vanity” of the Preacher; he 
now lives with “happy yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows.” Whereas, wealth 
and fame and rank and comfort once 
seemed to him to slip into ashes at a 
touch, like the body of an exhumed 
king; he now finds contentment, hope, 
health and blessedness in the life of a 
peasant and the toil of a shoemaker, 


I have no doubt that in all this he 
does not deceive himself. In all sincer- 
ity, and in all self-sacrifice, there lies a 
potent alchemy, and the extent to which 
true happiness depends on external sur- 
roundings is inappreciable in comparison 
with what it gains from those elements of 
contentment and charity which have more. 
power than aught besides to make our 
thoughts—— | 
* Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 

And pure as dew bathing their crimson 

leaves.” 

He who lives up to an unselfish ideal 
will find with certainty that it yields 
him a delight which. neither the world, 
the flesh, nor the devil can pretend to be- 
stow. 

But it no more follows that the same 
ideal should be adopted by all mankind 
than it follows’ that the joy inspired by a 
delusion is ari argument in favor of ac- 
cepting the delusion. A hermit, a trap- 
per, a stylite, may be supremely happy, 
and yet the theory on which their lives 
are based may be radically false. 


The Church, he says, has nothing left 
her but the valueless paraphernalia of 
temples, images, gold-embroidered ban- 
ners and—words. With her metaphysi- 
cal explanations, she has hidden the light 
of Christ’s doctrine under her vestments, 
and has been scorched by it. She has 
done any work she ever had to do, and 
is atrophied. Therefore, mankind has 
repudiated her, and everything that is 
alive in the world of Europe has detach- 
ed itself from her. All churches (he 
Says) are like sentries carefully keeping 
guard over a prisoner who has long es- 
caped them. He expressly compares 
himself to Jonah preaching to the Nine- 
veh of a disrespectful world,— Archdea- 
con Farrar. | 


Even those that are qualified for great 


employments and services must not think 


it strange if they are confined to obscur- 
ity. It was the lot of Moses before 
them, who foresaw nothing to the con- 


lived a great while, a poor, despicable 
shepherd. Let those that think them- 
selves buried alive, be content to shine 
like lamps in their sepulchres, and wait 
till God’s time come for setting them in 


a candlestick.— Exod. $3: 7. 


trail, and, certainly, no wagons could fol- 


might be guarded from her fatal influ- 


trary but that he should die, as he had} 


color is allowed in its privileges, Balti- 


FROM MALHEUR, OREGON. 


Epitors Paciric: The new year has 
begun, and although, financially, the peo- 
ple are cramped from the drouth of last 
summer, yet, religiously, the county ap- 


Christianity seems to have been quietly, 
silently at work, and it seems to have re- 
sulted in a higher, more refined condi- 
tion of things than has been known here- 
tofore, especially in our little towns. In 
Malheur, where the open saloon has been 
the chief attraction on the Sabbath, and 
where, sometimes, a minister could not 
find a place to preach, they now have an 
interesting Sabbath-school. On Sabbath 
afternoons they meet to practice singing, 
while the saloon is closed:for want of 
customers, They have a literary asso- 
ciation that meets once a week, and 
preaching twice a month, also a good 
day school. 
tario, “We have the best Sabbath-school 
here I have seen in the State.” He 
probably has not visited the Sabbath- 
schools of Western Oregon; but, anyway, 
this is very high praise. A Presbyterian 
minister preaches there. | 

At Vale and Huntington, I think, 
they have not regular services, but seem 
eager for religious services. At Lower 
Willow they had a nice Christmas-tree, 
with appropriate exercises. Among the 
gifts was $20 presented to the minister 
—rather a contrast to one I attended 
about eight years ago, where the only 
present put on the tree for the preacher 
was a deck of cards ! | 

Of Long and Jordan Valleys I will 
write some other time, when I have ob- 
tained more information. At Upper 


very much at a stand-still. We have 
two services a month. The new minis- 
ter, Mr. Fancher, of the M. E. Church, 
is quite eloquent, and Mrs. Smith (Bap- 


a few, who are earnest Christians, I 
think, the congregations seem to come 
and go, come and go, like the ebb and 
flow of the tide, and nothing seems to 
move them. | 

We had a pleasant time during the 
holidays. The public school closed with 
an exhibition that was very creditable to 
both teacher and pupils, considering the 
inexperience of the children. The dia- 
logues, declamations and music were all 
well rendered. 

The night of the 31st of December 
we attended a ‘* Watch-night ” meeting, 
the first of the kind we ever had the 
privilege of attending. The night was 
intensely cold, which accounted for there 
Only being a few persons present. Mrs. 
Smith spoke from the text, ‘ And they 


our minds how often, in time of deepest 
need or trouble, the Holy Spirit would 
bring some sweet word of Christ’s to our 
remetnbrance, that would fill our hearts 
with peace and joy. Bless the Lord for 
the written words of Jesus! Mr. Fancher 
preached a sermon on the immortality 
of the soul; there were a few prayers and 
testimonies to the love of Christ, and 
the rest of the time was passed in sing- 
ing, until 12 o’clock, when, with a 
‘‘ Happy New Year” and a warm grasp 
of the hand for those who had remained 
during the evening, we sought our homes, 
to spend the early hours of the new year 
in needed rest and sleep. 

Oh, the blessed resolutions of New 
Year’s day! Another milestone on the 
pilgrim journey passed, life has fewer 
Opportunities for doing good now than 
it had a year ago. We may not live to 
see another new year; then, if there is 
anything but love in our hearts for any 
human being, let us pray God to help us 
cast it out; and, looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us, shouting when the end shall be, 
‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus ! ” 

Maria Locey, 


PASTEUR’S CAREER. 


M. Louis Pasteur is another instance 
of extraordinary scientific perseverance. 
At seventeen, he was an usher in the Ly- 
ceum of Besancon. His round of du- 
ties was monotonous. He did not teach 
the hoys himself, but saw that they learn- 
ed their lessons, besides keeping 
order in their dormitory. On Sundays 
he accompanied them to mass, and on 
Thursdays he took them out to walk. 
How did he contrive to become a scien- 
tific man? Simply by making use of 
opportunities. He was permitted to at- 
tend the professors’ lectures in the high- 
er classes; and the lectures on natural 
philosophy attracted his attention. Yet 
he was obliged to limit his scientific 
Studies to the hours of recreation and 
the holidays, But it so happened, that 
a pupil at the Lyceum had a very fine 
microscope, which he permitted Pasteur 
to examine and use. On Thursdays, 
when he went out with the pupils, the 
microscope was taken to the ramparts to 
examine the insects. This little inci- 
dent determined his future history, He 
became an enthusiast. in microscopic 
work, All the rest came to him by de- 
grees, with persevering application and 
study. He put the angel of death under 
the microscope, and discovered the laws 
by which animals and human beings 


ence. He investigated the causes of 
the silk and wine disease, and is now en- 
gaged in tracking typhoid fever to its 
lair, and searching into the nature of hy- 
drophobia.— Sydney Advocate. 


Pratt Free Library has just been opened 
in Baltimore. No distinction of race or | 


more is now unsurpassed by any other 


pears to be improving, the leaven of 
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Willow the religious condition remains | 


tist) is always pleasant ; but, aside from | 


remembered His words,” impressing upon | 
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1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

" been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
assed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 


= 


A Select School for ’ Young Ladies, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
J. A. BENTON or G. Mooar, 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professors, 


Field Seminary 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


IS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 


Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en ‘eenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Addrese, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


| THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
: Jan. 9, 1889. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
‘For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., OAL. 


Les DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Curriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for bu:iners or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. - For particulars 
address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD ™. DODGE, 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 


THE 


0. HERRMANN 


C. HERRMANN CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
EF I N E 


332-336 KEARNY STREET 


Ber. & Ping - San Franorsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


OF” Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


Hotele, ana Ot 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


| City in free-library advantages. 


‘Telephone No. 1367. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


the University of California, and for Vassar, 


HATS CAPS 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Heme Circle. 


THROUGH THE STORM. 


I heard a voice, a tender voice, soft falling 
Through the storm; 
The waves were high, the bitter winds were 
calling, 
Yet breathing warm 


Of skies serene, of sunny uplands lying 
In peace beyond; 
This tender voice, unto my voice replying, 
Made answer fond; 
Sometimes, indeed, like crash of armies meet- 
ing, 
Arose the gale; 


But over all that sweet voice kept repeating, 


“T shall not fail.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


UNCLE POMPEY’S SLIDE DOWN THE 
ROOF. 


REV, EDWARD A, RAND, 


“Ha, ha, ha! Go ’way dar! Jes’ 
look! Ha, ha, ha!” 

As Aunty Flora gave this salutation to 
a lad in partial uniform, hopping down 
toward the quarters of the hands on the 
old sugar plantation, she rested her hands 
on her hips, tipped back her head, and 
laughed vigorously. 

I’se jined de pledge! I’se a cur-det! 
I’se a cur-det !” sang out this hopping 
youth. “I’se jined de pledge !” 

“Fa, ha, ha!” laughed Aunty Flora 
again. ‘Dat am good!” 

Uncle Pompey came out of the family 
cabin, and stared sullenly at his nephew 
and shook his head. 

! ” he groaned. 
no ’bout dis yer!” 

The new member of the Cadets of 
Temperance was so elated by the mag- 
nificent reception that Aunty Flora gave 
him he did not notice Uncle Pompey’s 
gloomy face. The bump of approbative- 
ness may be justly supposed to be as 
large, when found on a head that inhab- 
its a sugar plantation as anywhere else ; 
and Abe’s desire for applause was only 
whetted by Aunty Flora’s cordial appre- 
ciation of his temperance stand, and, 
finally, he turned to Uncle Pompey. He 
only saw a frown, just a silent, sullen 
face. Abe could ‘not understand it. 
Such reception was like the experience 
of a young mariner making his first voy- 
age, who starts in the golden sunshine, 
and runs into a gray, chilling fog-bank. 

“Dunno what dat fur! ” reflected Abe. 

He did not know, though, his uncle’s 
habits very thoroughly, as he had recent- 
ly come to live on the sugar plantation. 
He soon found out the reason for that 
frown. Uncle Pompey was not a soldier 
in the temperance army. He belonged 
to the sad, dark army of Drink. He 
was not a cadet 1n those ranks, a young 
beginner, but an old campaigner. 

“Dunno!” exclaimed the Cadet of 
Temperance. ‘‘’Pears to me, I ought to 
say suffin to him.” 

What to say, when to say it, was a 
puzzle to the young cadet. That a tem- 
perance boy ought, in the right way, to 
express his opinion, seemed to be the 
proper thing, but how and when P 

One day Abe saw Uncle Pompey on 
the roof of his cabin. The roof needed 
mending. At Aunty Flora’s urgent re- 
quest, Uncle Pompey had gone up to the 
roof, not by any means to mend it, but 
to make a careless examination. 

“T’l] jes’ look roun’ sort of easy. Dat 
will be nuff,” was Uncle Pompey’s 
thought. He had just been taking a 
glass of whisky, and it had confused his 
ideas of duty. Whisky is equal to any 
amount of moral confusion. Abe saw 
Uncle Pompey lift his glass. 

“T’l] take Uncle Pomp on de ruff,” 
was the stern resolution of the cadet. 

“Uncle Pomp, don’-—don’ ye want to 
jine de pledge?” said an unexpected 
voice behind Uncle Pompey’s broad 
shoulders. Such a look of scorn as that 
now twisting his features ! 

“Boy !” growled the fond uncle. ‘De 
pledge am fur dose who hasn’t ‘nuff 
sense to stop, but I—I—ken stop! Don’ 
need a pledge.” 

‘““Will ye stop ?” was the cadet’s inter- 
rogation. ‘Folks dat git a-goin’ hab a 
hard time a-leabin’ off. Like a-goin’ 
down dis yere ruff !”’ 

“Dis yere ruff?” said Uncle Pompey, 
in disdain. ‘When I git a-goin’ down 
dis ruff an’ can’t stop, ll take it as a 


“Dun- 


_ Sign, an’ jine yer pledge, not afore! Dis 


yere ruff!” he said again, in contempt. 
That roof, with its slight pitch, did not 


- seem formidable, and was the drink- 


habit to be dreaded ? 

Uncle Pompey fumed like a soda- 
fountain. ‘‘Jes’ wish,” he mumbled, 
“dose temp’rance folks would leab fus’- 
class people alone. Let ’em talk to de 
rice han’s,” 

Uncle Pompey, being a hand on a su- 
gar plantation, looked down on every- 


body who aspired no higher than the low 


rice-fields. A cold-water pledge might 
do for such moist latitudes. | 

“Down dis yere ruff!” he growled 

again. ‘“Whoam afeared?” 
He triumphantly glared down on the 
bold cadet, now trundling a wheelbarrow 
before the cabin. He rolled round his 
big eyes, and asked again, “Who am 
afeared 

One night, though, a cold wave rolled 
over the “sunny South,” and it let on the 
cabin-roof a little of its white surf, a de- 
posit of frost. Aunty Flora insisted now 
that the roof must be mended. 

“Men’ dat now, Pompey!” echoed 
her clear voice in the morning. ‘Cole 
wedder am a-comin’! We'll be shilled 
to def!” 

Uncle Pompey, fat and heavy, climb- 
ed upon the roof, first taking a little 
whisky to offset the disagreeable effects 
of his labor. The frosted roof, of course, 
was slippery. Very soon Aunty Flora 


and Abe heard an awful racket above ) 


them. Were the sky and the cabin-roof 


and the chimney, everything, mightily | 


tumbling down upon their heads? They 
rushed out of the cabin, eyes rolling, 
arms flourishing, voices screaming. 
They looked up, and there was Uncle 
Pompey sliding down the roof ! 

“Help! help! help!” he yelled. _ 

Then he groaned, ‘Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! ” 

He was coming down feet foremost, 
easily as a boy in a toboggan-slide, but 
in a far different frame of mind. What 
if he slid off upon the hard ground? It 
might be a fatal fall. Luckily, just as 
his big feet reached the eaves, they 
caught in a slight projection, which stay- 
ed his descent, and, for the moment, he 
“a safe. What about the moment af- 
ter 

Now the excitement was still more in- 
tense. Uncle Pompey could not possi- 
bly climb back ; it would not do to let 
him tumble. 

“Run, Abe!” screamed Aunty Flora. 
‘Fotch me a sheet from de bed! We 
will hole it unner him!” A _ sheet? 
Better a blanket, thought Abe. But 
where would they hold it and intercept 
Uncle Pompey’s fall?. What if he came 
down through the roof? Then the 
blanket must be held inside. Somebody 
please say where those two panic-strick- 
en souls should hold that blanket. First 
they flew into the cabin, and then out of 
it, Uncle Pompey looking all the while 
as if his last hour had come. 

They finally concluded to hold the 
blanket outside the cabin, and try to in- 
tercept that rolling aerolite on its way to 
the ground. 

But who was it that rushed up, ladder 
in hand? 

“Q) Dan! Dan!” screamed Aunty 
Flora. ‘Sabe him !” 

Daniel, a hand from the rice-fields, 
was near by, had seen Uncle Pompey’s 
peril, had seized a ladder, and now rush- 
ed forward. 

It was here that the Cadet of Temper- 
ance had a thought, and voiced it. ‘“O 
Uncle Pomp! yer said when ye got a-go- 
in’ down that ruff and couldn’t stop, ye’d 
take it as a sign, an’ jine de pledge!” 

“What?” asked Dan, a fierce cold- 
water man from the rice-fields, and who 
knew Uncle Pompey’s infirmity. ‘Did 
yer promise? Can’t hab dis ladder un- 
til ye say ye’ll jine!” 

Unhappy Uncle Pompey ! what could 
he do? 

“Tine !” shouted Dan. 

“Jine!”’ pleaded Aunty Flora. 

‘Tine !” piped Abe. 

And Uncle Pompey said, “I'll jine!” 
‘‘Now, come down de ladder,” said 
Dan. 

Be assured that Uncle Pompey, though 
a fat man, came’down that ladder in un- 
usually quick time ; and before the frost 
had melted from the roof, he had “‘jined 
de pledge.” —Sunday-school Times. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE BETWEEN MO- 
THER AND CHILD. 


There is a way in which parents, mo- 
thers especially, may do harm to their 
children for want of forethought ; that is, 
by not patiently listening to their confi- 
dences, sharing their little joys and sor- 
rows, and making them feel that there is 
no one in the wide world like mother for 
playmate and companion. One deeply 
impressed in reference to this says: ‘It 
is really pitiful to see a good, conscien- 
tious mother resolutely shutting herself 
away from so much that is best and sweet- 
est in children’s lives for the sake of tuck- 
ing their dresses and ruffling their skirts. 
How surprised and grieved she will be to 
find her boys and girls at sixteen regard 
‘mother’ chiefly as a most excellent per- 
son to keep skirts in order and to make 
new dresses, and not as one to whom 
they care to go for special companion- 
ship.” 

Yet before they are snubbed out of it 
by repeated rebuffs, such as ‘‘Run away ; 
I’m too busy to listen to your nonsence,” 
“Do amuse yourselves with your dolls 
and baby rags,” etc , the children natur- 
ally go to their mother with all their lit- 
tle sorrows and pleasures; and if the 
mother can only enter into their plans 
how pleased and happy they are! Such 
a shout of delight I heard last}sum- 
mer from a lady’s croquet-ground where 
her little girls were playing: ‘O goody, 
goody ! mamma is coming to play with 
us.” 

She was a busy mother, too, and we 
knew would much have preferred to use 
what few moments of recreation she 
could snatch from work for something 
more interesting than playing croquet 
with children not much taller than their 
mallets. Shehasoftensaid: ‘I cannot 
let my children grow away from me; I 
must keep right along with them all the 
time. And whether it is croquet with 
the little ones, or Latin grammar and 
base-ball with the boys, or French dicta- 
tions and sash-ribbons with the girls, I 
must be in it as far as I can.” 

Is not this the true mother heart ? And 
will not her children at all future times 
“rise up and call her blessed”? Indeed, 
they will: ever reverence her, her teach- 
ings and example, and cherish her most 
lovingly in her declining days. May the 
number of such devoted mothers and 
such worthy followers increase in our 
land a hundred fold |—Babyhood. 


Have your heart and mind full of the 
work which the Lord has given you to 
do, whatever that may be, and then fool- 
ish or wrong thoughts will find no room 
—not even a place of entrance. A 
cheerful acceptance and conscientious 
performance of the day’s duty is a won- 
derfully effective means of grace. Link- 
ed to the ends of the day with prayer, 
lightened with love and song, It makes 
life a continual joy and triumph. 


‘religion. 


WASTE IN THE KITCHEN. 


The table is, however, the place where 
most waste can occur; so guard it well, 
and pay strict attention to the second 
serving of food. The people who pre- 
fer an economical table, which, in their 
own mind, means broiled steak and roast 
beef, are the most difficult to cater for. 
Study to make the warmed-over dishes 
decidedly more than ordinary hash. 
Employ . judicious combinations and 
pleasant seasoning ; for instance, use 
sage with warmed-over pork, parsley with 
poultry, sprig of mint with your mutton 
or lamb, and a little onion to stimulate 
the beef. Cucumber catsup, inexpensive 
if you make it yourself, heightens the 
flavor of fish. Anacid jelly with tame 
duck, and tomato sauce with warmed- 
over veal. For warming over dark meats, 
use brown sauces, made from browned 
butter and flour, for white meats, cream 
sauces, which, of course, can be made 
from milk. One or two potatoes, left 
from dinner, will make a comfortable 
dish of Lyonnaise potatoes for breakfast. 
The two table tablespoonfuls of green 
peas left may be turned into an omelet 
for another meal. Boiled rice may be 
made into croquettes, Fish into scal- 
lops, cutlets or cream fish. Ham into 
croquettes. Beef into hash, meat balls, 
ragouts, rissoles, or warmed up in its 
Own gravy. Soup meat may be pressed 


into salmis, Chicken and turkey, into 
salads, croquettes, rissoles, boudins and 
timbale. Pieces of bread, left at the 
table, may be used for toast, croutons, 
bread puddings or crumbs for breading. 
Veal, rewarmed, makes delicious blan- 
quette or cromesqui. 

Many vegetables suffer but little from 
a second warming, and even if only in 
small quantity, may be served as a. gar- 
nish for a little meat dish, thereby ren- 
dering it palatable and sightly. 

In all these little points we must be 
on the alert, or the garbage bucket will 
swallow oursubstance. Those who have 
the responsibility of the household man- 
agement must not forget the necessity of 
practical work in the kitchen. The 
power of giving directions so clearly that 
the maid will from them produce the de- 
sired results, is, perhaps, all that is re- 
quired in some cases, but to teach others 
thoroughly, so that no waste will occur, 
one must be able to do the thing one’s 
self. It is well to give at least one hour 
a day to the study of cooking as an ex- 
perimental science, also, to study the. 
chemistry and physiology of food, and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that in three 


months you will be well repaid for the 


time thus spent. | 

Look, for instance,at a combination like 
this—roast pork and mashed potatoes, 
such occurs frequently in families of 
some intelligence, but nothing shows 
one’s ignorance so quickly as such menus. 
Pork and beans or peas show some sense; 
but pork and potatoes, none. No do- 
mestic art shows so much thought, care, 
judgment, intelligence, inventiveness and 
taste as good cooking.—January Table 
Talk. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN WHO WANT 
| TO MARRY. 


Select the girl. Agree with the girl’s 
father in politics, and with her mother in 
If you have a rival, keep an 
eye on him; if he is a widower, keep two 
eyes on him. Do not assure the girl 
that you have no bad habits, It will be 
enough for you to say that you never 
heard yourself snore in your sleep. Do 
not put too much sweet stuff on paper. 
If you do, you will hear it read in after 
years, when your wife has some especial 
purpose in inflicting upon you the sever- 
est punishment known toa married man. 
Go home at a reasonable hour in the 
evening. Do not wait till the girl has to 
throw her whole soul into a yawn that 
she cannot cover with both hands. A 
little thing like that may cause a coolness 
at the very beginning of the game. If 
you sit down on some molasses candy 
that Jittle Willie has left on the chair 
while wearing your new summer trousers 
for the first time, smile sweetly and re- 
mark that you do not mind sitting on 
molasses candy at all, and that “boys 
will be boys.”’ Reserve your true feel- 
ings for future reference. If, on the oc- 


whom you have placed your affections 
looks like an iceberg and acts like a 
quiet, cold wave, take your leave early 
and stay away. Woman in her hours of 
freeze is uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please. In cold weather finish saying 
good-night in the house. Do not stretch 
it all the way to the front gate, if there 
‘is a front gate, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for asthma, bronchitis, neuralgia 
and chronic catarrh, to help you to worry 
the girl to death after she has married 
you. Do not betoo soft. Do not say, 
“These little hands shall never do a 
stroke of work while they are mine,” and 
“You shall have nothing to do in our 
home but to sit all day long and chirpto 
the canaries”—as if any sensible woman 
could be happy fooling away valuable 
time in that sort of style! And a girl 
has a fine retentive memory for the soft 
things and silly promises of courtship, 
and occasionally, in after years, when 
she is washing the dinner dishes or patch- 


will remind you of them in a cold, sar- 
castic tone of voice.—American Paper. 


It is a fearful thought that we, as it 
were, exhale ourselves every breath we 
draw. A man’s moral being is concen- 
trated in every second of his life; it lives 
in the tips of his fingers and in the spring 
of his insteps. A very little thing tries 
what a man is made of.—Cardinal 
Newman. 


or potted. Game and duck made over 


casion of your first call, the girl upon | 


ing the west end of your trousers, she 


Farm and Bousehold 


MENDING KETTLEs.—If an iron kettle 
has a hole in thes bottom of it, drive in 


a plug of lead and hammer down on] 


both sides. If kept covered with water 
it will not melt. Or make a cement 
with six parts of dry clay and one‘of iron 
filings made into a paste with boiled lin- 
seed oil. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD.—Boil two bunches 
cf asparagus in salted water until quite 
tender. Place on the ice until very cold. 
Serve with the following dressing: Two 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt, one of pepper, and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Mix all together 
and pour over the asparagus. 


FRICATELLE.—Chop raw fresh pork 


very fine, add a little salt, plenty of pep-. 


per and two onions chopped fine; half as 
much bread as there is meat, soaked un- 
til it is soft, two eggs; mix well together; 
make into oblong patties and fry like 
oysters. Serve for breakfast or supper 
with sliced lemon or some kind of dainty 
pickles. | 


PEACH TapPioca.—Soak for several 
hours a cup.of. tapioca in cold water to 
cover it; bring slowly to the boiling point, 
and let it simmer till quite transparent. 
Pour it over a quart of fresh or canned 
peaches in a deep pudding dish, and 
bake. Apples or other fruits may be 
substituted. Eat with sugar and whipped 
cream, 


ALMOND Cusrarp,-Seak half a box 


| of gelatine in enough cold water to cover 


it, then dissolve in a pint of rich milk; 
add two well-beaten eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a teaspoonful of 
extract of bitter almond, and strain. Add 
a cup of whipped cream, and beat light; 
pour into a deep glass dish, and when 
set stick a few blanched almonds over 
the top. | 


THE CARE oF Ducks.—Ducks are a 
very pleasant feature of farmyard sur- 
roundings. In the last of winter and 
early spring they are sociable and busy 
enough, especially on warm days, and 
begin to lay very early. The duck al- 
most always lays her egg between six 
and nine o’clock. So the flock must be 
kept shut up until all have laid. We 
have found ducks to do better if they 
can be confined at night in winter in a 
shed where horse manure is thrown out, 
than anywhere else. The heaps of man- 
ure heat somewhat, and the ducks enjoy 
the warmth. It makes them lay early, 
and the eggs are not likely to freeze if 
we get severe cold “snaps.” 
oats are splendid feed for ducks. If 
these or any grains are thrown into a 
shallow tub or trough, they will soak and 
be all the better relished. Pekin ducks 
are among the best layers—by far the 
best in our experience—laying not unfre- 
quently sixty to eighty eggs each in the 
spring, and often again in tbe autumn, if 
the weather is warm. If ducks are not 
confined at night, they all make nests in 
some hedgerow or secluded spot difficult 
to find, and one will become broody 
after laying sixteen to twenty eggs, or as 
soon as she has a good clutch. When 
confined, as we suggested, they rarely 
make nests, but drop their eggs about 
anywhere. Ducks are very fond of water- 
cress, and if they have access to the water- 
cress bed at the spring, there will soon 
be none left for the salad-bowl. Wire 
netting, a foot in height, will form an ef- 
fectual barrier.-—Agriculturalist. 


MAX O’RELL ON AMERICAN WOMEN. 


- That which struck me most in Ameri- 
ca, from first to last, is the total absence 
of stupid-looking faces. All are not 
handsome, but all are intelligent and 
beaming with activity. In my opinion, 
it is in this that American beauty mainly 
consists. In the large cities of the East 
the first thing which caught my attention 
was the thinness of the men and the 
plumpness of the women. ‘This seemed 
to hint that the former lived in a furnace 
of activity and the latter in cotton wool. 
This impression soon deepened into a 
conviction. It seemed to me that her 
lot was as near to being perfection as an 
earthly lot could be. A respect amount- 
ing to reverence is shown for her, and it 
appears to be the chief aim of her pro- 
tectors to surround her with luxury and 
make her path through life a sunny one. 
So far as adding to her mental and phys- 
ical grace goes, this plan of making every 
woman an uncrowned queen has answer- 
ed completely. Seeing her high position, 
she has set herself to work to fill it be- 
comingly, and it is the cultivation of 


America’s daughters, it is their charming | 


independence and a consciousness of 
their power, that make them so attractive 
and render American society so delight- 
ful to the stranger. In their treatment of 
women, the Americans might give more 
than one lesson to the men of the Old 
World, even to the Frenchman who, in 
the matter of politeness, lives a good 
deal, I am afraid, on the reputation of 
his ancestors. The respect for women 
in America seemed to me to be perfectly 
disinterested, purely platonic. In France, 
this respect almost always borders on 
gallantry. A Frenchman will always 
stand back to let a woman pass, but he 
will generally profit by the occasion to 
take a good look at her. | 

If an outsider be competent to form 
an opinion, I venture to say that the 
American woman does not render to man 
a tithe of the devotion she receives from 


devotion by protecting his interest. An 
American one too often repays it by 


breaking into his capital.— Forum. 


Barley and | 


SENSES OF TASTI 


him, The French wife repays a husband’s 


> BEAUTY 


Gr»: 

\\ Skin & Scalp 

RESTORED 
Jw The 
TICURA 


Remedies. 


~ 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching. scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood fier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


a Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts,, 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS : 


OCoLUMBUS President 
BOVEE & TOY. Realty Examiners 


QUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 


Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W.' 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M 
Branch, L. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 


Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 


Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 


Peckham, E. R. 


Decker, Chas. W. 
Peterson, Lewis. 


Doble, Abner. 


Dorn, D.S. Pierce, Henry. 
Dorn, M. A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 


Robinson, A. J. 


Ellert, L. R. 
Savage, John E. 


English, Jno. F. 


Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’]. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 


Starbird, A W. 


Goddard, O. M. 
Stevens, A. K. 


Halsted, J. L. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 

Herring, R. Toy, George D. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Upham, Isaac. 

Jewell, James Gray. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kerr, David. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 


Knorp, A. F. Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E 
Lyon, W. 8. Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald. Frank VY. 


S, FOSTER & CO., 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
OS” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 2 
26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI jas 
IN FLAM MATION HAYFEVER) 
HEALS THE SORE* 

RESTORES TH) 


CATARRH 


AND SMELL. 
TO A 
‘TRY the CURE. 
A particle is appliec 
into each nostril, anu HAY -F EVER 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


IMPROVED 


HALL 


MODEL OF 1887, 
03” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HoM@OPATHY,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 r.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M.. 
apr18-tf 


! DR. H. C. FRENCH, 

| (HOMEOPATHIC) | 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, . San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 p.m. 


W. Griswold 


G. M. PEASE, M. D.| 


| DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 &230Font St. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 
FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 


DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m I riyer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 and 
12:30 Pp. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROH—Sonuth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. mM. and 7:30 mw; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. mw. 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 


Sunday-school, 12:30 P. u.; Ohinese school, 


6:30 P. M. 
M. 
OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 
' and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
paying ‘meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 m. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-echsol at 12:30 p.m. 
SEVENTH: AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 


| PIEROE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 


ner Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t Sunday-school at 3 p. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Oal. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. CO. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. QO. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secret for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 - 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. | 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon §S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric +‘ cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Oal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. | 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship 


Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 282 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
Box 2348. 


ESTABLISHED In 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


_ Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXRE. 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 


WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEAOHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


San Francisco. 


‘1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T- 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Januazy 30, 1889. 


Ghe Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ko.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Notioe— Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
otric for one year. THE Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacirFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1889. 


Does the “American Board” owe 
anything to the churches, which contrib- 
ute more than nine-tenths of all its funds, 
in the way of adhesion and loyalty to 
the doctrines and polity of these church- 
es? We hold that the ‘‘Board” is under 
such an obligation, a due recognition of 
which would lead the “Board” to exert 
all the influence it consistently could in 
favor of the doctrines and polity of its 
constituency over all the fields of its own 
direct activity. And we hold that when 
any question arises regarding adhesion 
to the doctrines and polity of the Con- 
gregational churches in any land that 
have come into being under its auspices, 
the least the *‘ Board ” can do, without 
any air of dictation, is to request such 
churches not to abandon either the doc- 
‘trines or the polity of their origin. Do 
the missionaries, whom the “Board” has 
sent forth in the name of the Congrega- 
tional churches of our land, and who are 
sustained by the prayers, enthusiasms, 
and contributions of these churches 
(some of them struggling through pover- 
ties and tears to do their little best), owe 
anything in the spirit of loyalty to such 
helpers, to encourage the churches they 
plant to adhere to and maintain the doc- 
trines, usages and polity, dear as life to 
those who have made these missionaries 
their agents for Christian work in for- 
eign lands? We hold that they are un- 
der this sort of obligation ; and that the 
least they can do, without any assump- 
tion of authority, is to request all the 
churches that have come into being un- 
der their ministrations to adhere to and 
maintain heartily the doctrines, usages 
and polity of the denomination that sus- 
tains the “Board” and its missionaries. 
Do the Christians in foreign lands who 
have come into the light under the au- 
spices of the ‘‘American Board” and its 
missionaries owe anything more than a 
general gratitude to those who have en- 
abled the “‘ Board ” and the missionaries 
to do their blessed work? We hold 
that they do ; and, that, other things the 
same, they should seek to please the 
money contributors toward their wonder- 
ful change, by adhering to and maintain- 
ing the doctrines, usages and polity of 
the churches to which those contributors 
belong ; just so far as they consistently 
can, constrained by nothing but the 
sense of loyalty toward people who may 
have made many sacrifices in their be- 
half, who wish to impose no yoke upon 
them, to set no directory over them, and 
who are only anxious that their spiritual 
‘children shall walkin thetruth.” Now, 
unless the ‘* Board,” its missionaries, 
churches, and wards, do as much as has 
been indicated in these statements, when- 
ever the occasion demands, or the inter- 
ests of Congregationalism are at stake, we 
cannot see how they can be living up to 
the best and finest ideals of Christian 
loyalty. 


Last Sunday was a day of apprehen- 
sion and dread in Paris. It was an elec- 
tion day. An ambitious man was seek- 
ing the indorsement of the populace of 
that “uncertain” capital for the further- 
ance of his schemes. This man was 
Boulanger, who had already been elect- 
ed to represent other constituencies, and 
did not need this place, but only this in- 
dorsement. He was not without merits, 
and his professions were not at all alarm- 


‘ing. Still, he was regarded by the Gov- 


ernment and its closest supporters as a 
dangerous demagogué, whose intentions 
were different from his professions, and 
whose use of power would, most likely, 
overthrow the existing order, if it did 
even imperil the very existence of the 
Republic. So many precautions. were 
taken to prevent rioting, and the military 
were ready for service, if needed, to sup- 
press an attempted coup d’etat, like that 
of Louis Napoleon. However, the day 
came and went. Many were on the 
alert, and thousands were in the streets. 
Still, nothing very unusual occurred. 
Boulanger was elected by a large major- 


ity, and his opponent, Jacques, the can- 
didate of the more conservative elements 
of society, was defeated. It now re- 
mains to be seen what Boulanger will do, 
seeing he has received a somewhat large 
and enthusiastic indorsement, for which 
he had been making all sorts of crafty 
and flattering appeals. Shaky as many 
Frenchmen are in both their religious 
and political faiths, we do not believe 
them yet ready to abandon the Republic 
and go back to any form of monarchy. 


Our attention has been _ called 
to the probability, at least, that 
no action was taken by the General 
Association at Alameda as to the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the National Coun- 
cil. The Council meets in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October gth. The Rev: 
Prof. Dwinell is invited to preach the 
opening sermon. As probably no dele- 
gates were named at Alameda, it will be 
important for the local associations 
or conferences to bear this matter in 


mind. One delegate may be sent for 


every ten churches, and for every fraction 
exceeding one-half beyond these. The 
General Association might have appoint- 
ed for the whole number of churches in 
that part of the State which it represents. 
It should have appointed two, at least. 
If we are to have any representation in 
the Council now, the district associations 
must make note of this. Of course, the 
General Asscciation might be called to- 
gether, but that is not to be expected. 


— 


To-morrow, the last Thursday in Jan- 
uary, will occur the day, regularly ob- 
served for years as a day of special prayer 
(and fasting, also, with some) for schools, 
colleges, and all other seminaries of 
learning, that these may become semin- 
aries of Christian learning in some emi- 
nent sense, whether so by their Constitu- 
tion or not. For even a “secular” insti- 


tution of learning becomes a Christian 


institution when all its teachers are de- 
voutly Christian, as individuals, and 
when the dominant majority of its pupils 
are striving to walk in the steps of Christ, 
and arecontinually about their Heavenly 
Father’s business. Let all pray this 
evening and to-morrow that the Spirit of 
God may specially visit and profoundly 


pervade all our schools, colleges and 
seminaries. 


An attempt is making to have the old 
Sunday law revived, or some new one 
enacted, to protect the weekly day of 
rest from needless assault, shameless 
abuse, and harmful violation. This at- 
tempt may not be powerful enough to 
pervail with a legislature like the present 
one, which is said to be on the side 
where the most money is in sight. This 
may prove a misconception, and the 
honorable body may give the matter a 
fair heaving. At all events, it may not 
be a mistake to keep the fact before the 
public that a secured rest-day is desired, 
and that a suitable law may be asked 
for to the end of years, unless quickly 
enacted. Of course, it is the saloons, 
chiefly, that oppose giving the public a 
rest day. 


UNDEFILED. | 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We cannot keep too strict and careful 
a watch against any and every defiling 
influence that might beset our soul in the 
consciousness of daily life. 

Our eyes are open to many a scene 
on our right band and our left, as we go 
and come, that presents to our vision, if 
we admit them, pictures that sully the 
white delicacy of spotless purity. So 
that we cannot be too careful how we ex- 
ercise these observant orbs, nor upon 
what scenes we allow them to fix their 
gaze. | 

Our ears are open to many a word of 
utterance from friend or stranger, calling 
up to our recognition and discernment 
the announcement of scenes and of im- 
aginations deep stained with abiding im- 
purity. 

Not only that which is spoken, but that 
which is wrought, under our eyesight vio- 
lates the protest of pure sensibility, and 
charges usto beware what drama of human 
action fascinates our attention. 


Whatever in the heat of burning de- 

sire stimulates the gratification of natwr- 
al passion in any direction, can hardly 
escape the guilt of a prompting as un- 
clean in its craving as it is ardent in its 
blazing temperament, and so is fruitful in 
defilement. 
cannot instruct one another how 
to keep internal guard against a visit of 
evil bringing uncleanness with it, but we 
can exhort ourselves and our companions 
to watch diligently and prayerfully 
against every type of thought and feeling 
and action that brings with it, and 
leaves- with it, that which tints and stains 
the life of the soul. 


— 


The able article in our last week’s is- 
sue on “The Inauguration Ball and the 
Ministerial Protest” was by Rev. J. F. 
Ellis, President of the Pacific University, 
Oregon. It has just the right ring, and 
we endorse it all most fully. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE SEMINARY | 


TO THE CHURCHES. 


[Read at meeting of Association, | 


To the Bay Association: The facul- 
ty would be glad to get the ear of the 
churches. They have requested me to 
approach the Bay Association as a me- 
dium for doing this, as a representative 
of the churches. We address you, and 
the churches through you. 

1. Remember we are your child. 
You founded the Seminary because you 
feit the good of the cause of Christ, pres- 
ent and prospective,required it; and all the 
reasons for it which existed then exist 
now, and in greater force. We want 
you to keep our relation to you in mind, 
and have a maternal eye and heart turn- 
ed towards us, looking after us, interest- 
ed in us, praying for us, planning for 
us, and come and see us. Know from 
your own inspection and interest how 
your child is faring and what it is about. 

2. Try to make of us all you can. 
You have started the institution. Its 
growth is just begun. It has life and vig- 
or for its years and opportunities; but 
there are vast possibilities before it. 
The Coast, also, is in its infancy. 
Millions upon millions of people and 
wealth are to occupy these acres, and we 
want you to take us upon your heart, 
and assist in broadening out our founda- 
tions and means of usefulness; that we 
may meet the needs of this great and ra- 
pid growth with trained and godly min- 
isters. A community that does not put 
its Own sons in due proportion into the 
ministry, for both the home and the 
foreign field, and that does not provide 
itself with the means for doing this, or 
have them provided, so that its sons feel 
a brooding local incentive and tug to 
the ministry, is not in a sound religious 
condition. It is carried away with sec- 
ularism, or dead with formalism. Our 
religious institutions must keep step with 
the State, or our religious life is out of 
joint. It is not up to its opportunity 
and its mission. 

3. Consecrate your own boys to the 
ministry, and get others to consecrate 
theirs. Religion will rise no higher on 
the Pacific Coast than the estimate of the 
calling of the minister among the churches 
Unless, in the case of those on 
whom Christ has set his mark for the ser- 
vice, this is regarded as the supreme 
calling, and the churches are glad with a 
supreme joy to see their sons going into 
it, religion itself will not hold the su- 
preme place in their affections. They 
give their sons, by a thousand conscious 
and unconscious givings and pushes, in 
the direction of the calling on the side 
of the supreme bent of their own heart 
and life. For the sake, then, of having 
your own hearts committed to a high 
practical standard of living—thrown out 
in advance up to the supreme poise — 
consecrate your sons, Christ sealing the 
consecration, and get others to conse- 
crate theirs to the ministry. Every fam- 


-|ily among the Hebrews, at first, was to 


be bound by this direct educational tie 
to the supreme claims of the altar ser- 
vice; and subsequently they had a per- 
petual object lesson before them, to re- 
mind them of it. This shows God’s es- 
timate of the need of a people to be in- 
terlaced with this high calling by having 
their own sons in it. | 

4. Without waiting for the slow fruits 
of childhood consecration, select suita- 
ble young men whom you think Christ 
points to this work, and lead them fo the 
Seminiry. Wewant choice young men. 
Men of questionable integrity and man- 
hood will not do, however warm and 
emotional and suave. Men of brilliant 
speech, but uncertain piety, will not do. 
Men of consecration and godliness, with- 
out good parts and aptness for study, or 
men who are simply good, but have no 
force, will not do. We live in an age 
and under conditions when a minister 
must be able to think for himself, and 
think Christ’s thoughts and know it, and 


in whose heart the fire of Christ’s love 


burns. With all this play and rattle and 
excitement of worldliness hot upon men, 
they will not be moved by the preacher 
unless he can take hold of them, arouse 
them, and; with the help of the Divine 


Spirit, make them feel the touch of God’s 


things. It requires men, and men with 
Christ in them, and Christ’s truth on their 
tongues, todo this. Send such young men 
along—the more with fair preparation 
for the Seminary the better. 


5. Send all candidates for the minis- 
try through the Seminary before you or- 
dain them, unless Christ plainly indicates 
a different way. Let them have all we 
can give them. We have a full course, 
which includes Greek and Hebrew, and 
a special course without them. The less 
furnished a man is, and the more diffi- 
cult he would find it to master one of 
these courses, the more important it is 
that he should be detained to doit. Do 
not burden the ministry by putting unfur- 
nished and inadequate men intc it. Do 
not consign ministers to a life of wander- 
ing because they cannot sustain them- 
selves. Do not damage the cause by set- 
ting up unworthy representatives of it on 
the watch-towers. 

You point to the fields, and ask, ‘Are 
they not ‘white already unto harvest,’ and 
the laborers few?” Yes, but was not 
that so when Christ kept the apostles 
nearly three years before he sent them 
out to preach? And did not the Apos- 
tle Paul, after his call to preach to the 
Gentiles, go up into Arabia and then, af- 
ter three years, return with the matchless 
mastery of the facts of the gospel in doc- 
trinal form, prepared for his great life- 
work of founding and indoctrinating 
churches ? If young men are encouraged 
to go into the ministry unnecessarily, 
without taking a course, which, at best, 
in any seminary is imperfect, we fear 


that great wrong will be done to them, 
to the churches and the Master. All 
such young men have talents buried ina 
napkin, which they need to be told to go 
and dig up and put to use before they 
take their place as exemplars. and lead- 
ers in God’s host. 

6. Lastly; work through us to assist 


mission to produce ministers. This, 
among other things, is your work. You 
must raise up ministers. You cannot live, 
and thrive, and grow without it. The 
call is on you. The divine summons 
has been made. How will you do it? 
Here is a way. The Seminary stands 
with open doors, but it does not stand 
apart from you, to do your work, but 
with you to assist you. Join hands, then, 
consciously and vigorously, with your 
child, and let it help you. 

If you take this view of the Seminary, 
it will be altogether a different thing to 
you from what it would be if you re- 
garded it as existing as a matter of course 
and a thing of indifference, in no close 
relation to your own mission and neces- 
sities. 

It is, brethren, for a practical percep- 
tion of the vital relation of the Seminary 
to you, andof both you and the Seminary, 
to the religious needs of this Coast, pres- 
ent and prospective, that we plead. In 
behalf of the faculty, 

IsRAEL E. DWINELL. 
_ Pacific Theological Seminary. 


FROM AN ESTEEMED FRIEND. 


DeAaR Paciric: Your “New Year’s 
Salutation” was too sincere and wel- 
come to pass unnoticed by your distant 


reader, and makes me long to greet you 


once more personally, which may not 
occur for some time yet. 
bid you, All hail! for the benedictions 
of another Christmas and New Year. 
With you I will join in singing the “‘dox- 
ology” for what THE PaciFic has accom- 
plished and is destined to accomplish 
in the grand future. To help on this 
great work I send you herewith twenty- 
five dollars, which will aid in carrying this 
precious weekly messenger to some who 
cannot order it. Your mission 13 a 
grand one,to aid in laying the foundations 
of the Master’s kingdom in that great 
empire of the Pacific Coast, which has 
no rivalin the wide world. Angels may 
well covet such a high calling as rests 
upon his ministering servants in 
that great field. Therefore I beg 
you will allow me to _ entreat sin- 
gleness of purpose to carry forward the 
great and joyous work, and charity for 
all in the Master’s vineyard. : 

Your correspondent has felt sad in 
reading articles from some of your cor- 
respondents who seem at home in defam- 
ing the good name of some devoted and 
successful servants in this great work. 
Those who have learned to love most de- 
votedly such a_ consecrated and 
earnest worker as Dr. Lyman Ab- 
‘bott will lament such attacks as are 
made by Prof. Magoun. 

In the Master’s name, cannot this 
learned man find something more en- 
| nobling and profitable in his work for 
Christ’s kingdom? Most of: his articles, 


the hunting for heresy. Can this be 
profitable—to devote a learned life to 
smelling out some appearance of heresy 
along the various channels of theological 
thought and action ? Your correspond- 
ent as alayman cannot believeit. God 
in his great wisdom has given great and 
varied thoughts to the multitudes of 
great and good men which may not all 
get the mental caliber of Prof. Magoun, 
and he must not insist that every one 
shall adopt his thoughts and wear his 
clothes, for he cannot possibly make them 
fit. “Dr, Dexter states that Congrega- 
tionalism is flexible,” and the good Dr. 
Hopkins insisted that it should remain 
so. Our good friend of the Pacific Coast, 
Dr. Horace Bushnell, had similar views, 
and was fearless in giving them utter- 
ance—and what a heretical storm assault- 
ed him, but did not turn him from his 
great and profound work! Where now 
are his defamers? Did they become 
better men? No, never. Who has pros- 
pered in your own city in hunting heresy? 
For one instance, let the records in the 
case of the persecution of the blessed 
Mrs, Cooper answer, and who is more 
exalted and Christ-like,for all the charges 
of heresy against the pastor and peo- 
ple of the First church in your city, 
when they adopted a brief creed 
which suited them? Verily, it is 
a poor business to become a chronic 
hunter of heresy. It is well to remem- 
ber that fig-tree which the Master visited, 
seeking fruit. It is fair to presume, 
from recent cevelopments, that some of 
those wearied hunters after Andover and 
Hume and Noyes begin to wish they had 
never been born, and a loud amen will 


worthy desire. 

Your account of “Forefather’s Day” 
at the First church has made me quite 
envious, Dr, Benton always at his post, 
stands good, better, best. Here he was 
best. It would be such a_ benediction 
for me to come again within the shadow 
of those royal men who were present on 
that occasion. I failed to go into Boston,as 
usual, to celebrate this eventful day, and 
that divinity which shapes our plans kept 
me at home to become the recipient of 
two valuable relics, direct from the May- 
flower, brought over by Abijah Adams, 
and given to me by a true and loyal 
descendant of that Pilgrim Father. The 
relics were a strong sword cane, Damas- 
cus blade, made for service and for vic- 
tory, and a large brass-cased compass,still 
true and reliable, For ought I know, it may 


have been the very compass which guided 


'the Mayflower into Plymouth harbor. 


you in raising up ministers. It is your 


if not all, breath forth his devotion to 


A. 


Therefore I | 


await the confirmation of that most 


our faith by our works, 


recovery, in which thousands on this side 
| the water will gladly join. 


When I return to your city I may let 
you look at them, and the cane will seek 
peace for all who are desiring to promote 
peace on earth and good will to men; 
but alas for all others! 

We are having an open winter. No 
snow, plenty of rain, which equals the 
rainy season of California. With such 
pleasant weather many will not be driven 
to the Sunny South or to California; | 
but there is time yet for severe snow- 
storms and freezing cold. Your Iowa 
correspondent says he hears of six 
feet of snow in Massachusetts. Surely, 
this must have been at Andover, and 
seen when he had on his Andover mag- 
nifying glasses, The ice market has be- 
come a little excited over this warm, 
open winter, but if they will secure loca- 
tions in the vicinity of some of our 
country churches they ought to be able 
to secure an ample supply of ice. 

The Rev. George H. Hubbard has 
become the pastor of our church, and 
he is greatly encouraged by his success 
in the Christian Endeavor Society. I 
wish all our churches knew what a 
power awaited them if they will wisely 
utilize this youthful element. Brother 
Hubbard was a classmate of 
brothers Macy and Freeman. He is 
very zealous, believes in the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and urges that all may 
have it and should have it. He has 
given us several sermons on that subject, 
and aroused much interest. Some of 
our boys call him a ‘‘barg-up” preacher, 
and urge others to come and hear him, 
for he is full of sympathy and good-will. 

With salutations most cordial for all 
the dear old pioneer friends, I remain 

Norton, Mass. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE SALOON. 


THE Paciric of January 23d has an 
article on the ‘Mistakes of Prohibition- 
ists.” 
position, that the “gospel is all-powerful” 
as a healer of the hurt of sin, a deliverer 
from all the power of the adversary, I 
most decidedly dissent from its general 
trend, on the ground that it ignores the 
vast importance of the use of means. I 
may have faith in God’s power to give 
me a crop of corn, but will I get it if I 
don’t plow, nor plant, nor keep down the 
weeds? I may have faith that he will 
save my boy and my neighbors’ boys 
from drunkenness, but if I don’t try to 
shut up the neighboring saloon will my 
faith save him and theme I want the 
Golden State protected from the curse of 
wine and beer. Will God regard my 
wish if I won’t work and vote for prohi- 
bitory laws to remove,’as far as possible, 
the tempting bowl? No, “faith without 
works is dead, being alone.” God is all- 
powerful, but he usually works by means, 
and it is dangerous to ignore that fact. 

The writer finds fault with “‘interlinea- 
tions,” as he calls them—of conditions — 
modifying the promises of the Word. 
But, with few exceptions, the promises, 
while absolute in form, have conditions 
implied. ‘The Lord promised Paul not 
one of his storm-beaten fellow-passen- 
gers should be lost. But when the sail- 
ors were about to flee from the ship, 
Paul said, ‘Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved.” There was 
a condition implied. If God promises 
to keep me from sin, what if I go 
unnecessarily into temptation? will God 
keep me there? Nor will he keep re- 
pentant drunkards from falling, unless 
they do what they can to avoid the temp- 
tation to drink. ‘‘Look not on the wine 
when it is red.” Nor will God help 
temperance reformers to save the people 
from this great curse unless they fight 
the means by which drunkenness is pro- 
moted. 

The writer says, ‘From the time of 
Constantine to this day, whenever the 
Church has asked and obtained help 
from the civil power, it has been cursed 
thereby.” Is that so in Kansas, and 
Iowa, and Maine? Is it soin the local- 
option prohibition counties? Nearly all 
the laws of the cities, the State and na- 
tion, which protect life, property, good 
morals and religious worship, have been 
asked for by the Church and granted by 
the State. Has the Church been cursed 
thereby ? But the writer, like nearly all 
opposers of Prohibitionists, has a very 
inadequate conception of the liquor 
curse. He puts the evil of the theater 
far above that of drunkenness. His lan- 
guage is, “The theater is the main build- 
ing in Satan’s empire, with the brothel 
for one wing and the saloon for the oth- 
er.” A singular comparison for a man 
to make who has had his eyes open. 
The thea‘ers are few, even in San Fran- 
cisco. But the saloons are all over the 
city, doing their work of death, and 
‘many there be that go in thereat.” Out- 
side the large cities, there are no theaters 


your 


While agreeing with its leading 


in. all the State, but the drunkard manu-. 


factories are in all its towns and villages, 
So of all the United States. No, no! 
we Prohibitionists do not igncre or belit- 
tle faith in this matter; rather, we -exalt 
it by using means, as well as words, to 
make that faith a success. We show 
By works faith 
is made perfect. While the gospel is 
the pioneer in morals and civilization, it 
draws the law after it. It always has 
done so and always will, till, one after 
another, the devils are cast out and there 
shall be nothing to offend in all God’s 
holy mountain. S. BRISTOL. 
San Buenaventura, Jan. 26, 1889. 


Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, who is in 
Mentone for his health, met with an ac- 
cident the other day, which injured him 
quite seriously. He slipped down a 
marble staircase. Special paryers were 
offered by his people in London for his 


| forward movement 


Home Missionary. 


THE REVIVAL IN LINCOLN. 


Sunday, the 27th, was a white-letter 
day in spiritual things to our church in 
Lincoln. Nineteen were added to the 
membership of seven, with eight more, 
who have decided to come into its fel- 
lowship. Of the nineteen, thirteen are 
heads of families. The first thing ef- 
fected from this re-inforcement was the 
and attitude the 
church took for aggressive work. Com- 
mittees were appointed to report a full 
set of rules and by-laws—a revised con- 
fession of faith and covenant, based 
largely, if not wholly, on the creed rec- 
ommended by the Commission of 1884; 
to secure a hall for worship, prayer-meet- 
ing, Sunday-school, etc.; to organize a 
Ladies’ Aid Society and a Woman’s 
Board of Missions, home and foreign. 
A noticeable feature of the meeting, at 
which this preliminary work was done, 
was that no one nominated on commit- 
tees arose to decline the duty laid on 
him or her. Modesty yielded to the 
feeling that ruled all—that somebody 
must do the work, and every one must 
do something. The prospect that the 
church has now entered upon a life of 
great service and usefulness is promising 
and assuring. In the truest and best 
sense of the term, the church is revived, 
strengthened, blessed. 


Lincoln, from the first—now twenty 
years or more—has been what might be 


called a slow, difficult and discouraging | 


field, though not more so than many 
others in the State. The church has 
uniformly been weak in numbers and in 
resources, There have been occasional 
quickenings of Christian interest and 
blessed conversions, but the times of un- 
promise and depression have character- 
ized the life and condition of the church. 
There have, however, always been a few 


names, as in Sardis, who held fast to the | 


promise that prayer would be heard. In 
the midst of utmost discouragement, 


the pastor, Rev. G. W. Trimble, 
sent an urgent request for some 
one to assist him to begin and 


carry on special services in Lincoln as 


soon as possible. Accordingly, Rev. L. 
R. Vernon ,promised to visit Lincoln as 


soon as he could leave the Paradise work — 


in good hands. Brother Vernon began 
on the last Sunday of the year, and 
preached in the large church. The ele- 
ments were not propitious for the meet- 
ings, much less the church itself, with 
its immense unwarmable space, poor 
seats and unattractive surroundings. 
With the courage and tact of a wise 
leader, he changed his base, and secured 
a hall capable of seating two hundred or 
more, neatly carpeted, well lighted, com- 
fortably warmed and in the center of the 
town, and prepared fora siege. Imme- 
diately the congregations filled the hall; 
standing room all taken. The preacher 
for three weeks held the attention of the 
public. Some, at first, went out of 
curiosity. Many had predicted that “the 
meetings 
“Nothing could be done in Lincoln.” 
*A revival was out of the question.” It 
was not long, however, before men 
began to feel that they could not 
afford to be absent from a single 
meeting. ‘The sermons of the preacher 
took hold of them. He had beea for 
years an infidel lecturer; knew all the 
arguments and points of the free-thinker, 
as well as their fallacies and sophistries; 
and, as he demolished them, one by one, 
the work was complete. His reasoning 
was not only strong, but convincing, per- 
suasive. Children, as well as adults, 
understood and were reached. It was 
pre-eminently Bible-gospel preaching 
from beginning to end. Between forty 
and fifty came forward, and most, if not 
all, entered into the new life of the king- 
dom. Many who had lapsed into a 
cold and indifferent condition, as to 
Christian life and activity, were the first 
to take a stand and show their colors 
out and out for Christ. If nothing more 
had been effected than this, it would 
have compensated in full for all the time 
and work expended, and the revival 
called a success. Additions to the 
church were not confined to ours alone 
—a goodly number united last Sunday 
with the Methodist South church, and 
others are to come in soon. 

A spirit of hearty co-operation exists 
between the different denominations, and 
we are glad to report that arrangements 
were made before Brother Vernon closed 
his labors to continue the meetings with- 
out interruption in the same hall. The 
Rev. Mr. Christian, a well-known evan- 
gelist of the M. E. Church South, is on 
the ground, and the interest in his meet- 
ings is well sustained. The new day 
has evidently come to Lincoln to stay. 
The name of Christ, once so much con- 
temned, is now revered and honored. 


It was a fitting thing the people of 
Lincoln did when they gave a farewell 
reception to Brother Vernon. It seemed 
as if the whole community arose as one 
man to express its hearty appreciation of 
his work by assembling together in the 
large hall, and in many ways to thank 
him, and present him with substantial 
and golden tokens of their friendship 
and love.. Nothing could have happen- 
ed that looked more like a “ change of 
heart ” than that farewell meeting of the 
people and the evangelist. 

Brother’ Vernon, after taking a few 
days’ rest by attending the Moody meet- 
ings in this city, commenced last Sun- 
day in Rocklin. A decided impression 
for good was made at the very first ser- 
vice, and we are confident that the truth 
presented and followed up, as begun, 


will result in great good, 


would be a flat failure.” 
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THE PactFic:. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEAR THE KINGDOM. 


(A sermon by D. L. Moody, delivered at 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco, Sunday 
evening, January 27, 1889.] 

I wish to call your attention to a text 
you will find in the 12th chapter of Mark, 


jn the 34th verse: ‘Thou art not far 


from the kingdom of God.” 


In this 12th chapter there is an ac- 


count of some attacks made upon Christ 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, but he 
silenced them all one after another. And 
now here is a young Scribe who comes 
and puts a question to Jesus, which he 
answers, and the Scribe said he had an- 
swered well, and as he turned away the 
the Master said, ‘Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God.” I think we 
would be inclined to consider this young 
Scribe and others as enemies of Christ 
if it hadn’t been for this one remark. 
But Christ could look into the heart and 
could tell the difference between a man 
looking for him and who really wanted 
help, and the man who made believe 
that he did. 

We have a good many who come into 
our after-meetings just to hold a discus- 
sion, just to get a worker entangled in 
some argument and get a company 
around him. Christ could tell those men 
when on earth, and he knew who was 
seeking after light. There was no 
class in the whole world who thought 
they were so sure of the king- 
dom of heaven as the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, in Christ’s day ; but there is 
no questson that no class was so far from 
the kingdom of God ; they were depend- 
ing upon their own righteousness ; they 
said they were of the seed of Abraham 
and Moses, and they had the law, and 
they didn’t need any of the grace of God. 
But he says to them in one place that 
the kingdom of God had been taken 
from them. In another place, ‘Your 
house has been left unto you desolate.” 

My object to-night is to speak to that 
class of people, and I want to speak to 
another class that I think are very 
numerous in this hall—those who have 
come near the kingdom, but have not 
come into it. I believe there is a great 
army to-night of whom it could be truly 
said as Jesus said to this Scribe, ‘‘Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
If one comes near the kingdom of God, 
and yet does not enter in, I believe it is 
going to make it all the harder for that 
person than if he had not come so near 
it, and then missed it. 


HEROD. 

If a few years ago I had been told 
that Herod, that blood-thirsty ruler, came 
near the kingdom of God, I should have 
been inclined to doubt it; but I find upon 
investigation that he really did come 
very near the kingdom of God. There 
is one place where it says that ‘‘Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just 
man and holy ; and when he heard him 
he did many things, and heard him glad- 
ly.” Now, I am convinced that he had 
been brought unto the sound of. John’s 
yoice—that mighty preacher, the prince 
of preachers ; a man who drew a crowd 
into the desert to hear him. Most any 
man with any gift of speaking at all can 
get a crowd in a great city like this. John 
was a man without position; he didn’t 
have a band of reporters following him 
and taking down what he said and send- 
ing it out to the nation, but this man 
could go out into the desert unknown, 


eating the plainest food, clothed in 


camel’s skin, andaleathern girdle about 
his loins, and draw a multitude to 
listen to him. Perhaps at first he 
spoke to two three shep- 
herds, and then another day to twenty- 
five; and they spread the news around 
the country, and other shepherds came 
to hear him, and it wasn’t long before 
there were a hundred; and then two hun- 
dred; and, at last, the stars began to 
shine all over the land, and from all over 


_ the hills of Judea and down from Gali- 


lee hundreds flocked out into the desert; 
and then thousands kept going out to 
hear this prince of preachers. He must 
have been one of the most eloquent 
preachers of earth; he could depopulate 
the cities, who went out just to hear this 
man preach. I can imagine, as he 
stood there upon the banks of the Jor- 
dan, with perhaps 25,000 people listen- 
ing to him, and holding them breathless 
almost; and then, fora moment, he loses 
the attention of his audience, and one 
person nudges another with his elbow, 
and they are stretching their necks, and 
are looking to see who is coming, and 
Herod drives up, the Roman Governor, 
and he listens to what John has to say; 
he wonders if he. is going to say anything 
against the Roman Government—if he 
is going to try and overthrow the Roman 
Government—and he drives his chariot 
as near as possible, so that he can hear 
all he has to say. By and by Herod 
drives away. Another day comes, and 
John preaches to the people, and they 
are surprised to see Herod drive up 
again and listen. It is said “he heard 
him gladly.” I don’t know but he went 
into the desert day after day to hear this 
mighty preacher. And, if you could 
have been in Herod’s palace, you might 
have heard him talking about John; some 
One says to him, ‘‘ Have you been out 
into the desert to hear that preacher ? ” 

Yes.” 

* Well, what do you think of him?” 

“I think he is the grandest preacher I 
ever heard in my life; he don’t preach 
as the Scribes and Pharisees do, and the 
truth seems to be carried right into the 
hearts of the people; there is a mighty 
reformation going on under his preach- 
ing; many a man is breaking off from his 
Sins,” 


And I don’t know but we would find 
Herod studying the prophecies, to find 
out if this wonderful preacher was not 
the one who had been predicted should 
come. And he begins to leave off his 
bad habits—-he had been telling lies, and 
he leaves off lying; he had been taking 
bribes, and he leaves that sin off; per- 
haps he had been getting drunk, and he 
leaves off drinking. It says, ‘‘He did 
many things, and heard him gladly.” 
He broke off many of his bad habits, 
and yet we find he was not willing to 
give up one. I thank God for such a 
preacher as John the Baptist. I can 
imagine some of the disciples of John 
Saying to him: ** Why, you must not talk 
to Herod in that way, andas you talk to 
the Scribes and Pharisees.” One day 
he told them they were a generation of 
vipers; and warned them to flee from the 
wrath of God. ‘ Herod wont stand that 
kind of preaching; you have been preach- 
ing restitution; don’t touch his sins, for, 
if you do, he may take your head off ; he 
has the power to do it.” But, I can im- 
agine how that prince of preachers 
would scorn such advice as this. He 
gave the truth to the people as it was 
given to him. 

And I don’t know but Herod was 
there that wonderful day when Christ 
made his appearance, and when that 
vast concourse of people were being 
held breathless by that mighty preacher, 
and the truth was coming home with 
great power; and the preacher turns his 
eye, keen as the eye of a hawk, off in 
the distance, and he seems to draw 
back, and there comes a stillness. —Let 
me cease speaking a moment, and it 
would seem as if it was five minutes, and 
you would say, ‘‘What is the matter with 
Mr. Moody? Is he paralyzed; has death 
laid its hand upon him; has his reason 
left him ?”’—-I can imagine John pauses 
there, and a stranger pushes his way- 
through the throng, and he _ requests 
John to baptize him. That was a com- 
mon occurrence, but John refused. Per- 
haps it was the first one he had ever 
refused. He says, “I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me?” Ah! I can imagine that a thrill 
went through the audience like an elec- 
tric shock, and they say: ‘‘ That is the 
one he has been preaching about—that 
one should come after him who was 
mightier than he, and whose shoe’s latchet 
he was not worthy to unloose.” But 
John knew only to obey; he recognized 
his Lord and Master; and then he took 
him down into the Jordan and baptized 
him, and then there came a voice from 
heaven—God broke the silence of four 
thousand years—and said, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”’ 
Herod might have been there, and 
heard the voice from heaven, for he did 
many things and heard him gladly. 

But mark you, my friends, there was a 
compromise ihere ; he was willing to do 
many things, but there was one thing he was 
not willing to do; and it is these cursed 
one things that keep people out of the 
kingdom. The longer I preach the 
more I am convinced that it is generally 
one sin that keeps one from the kingdom 
of God. You know what it is; you don’t 
want any prophet to tell you what it is; 
you don’t want any Nathan to cross your 
path and tell you what that sin is. The 
spirit of God is at work here in this city, 
and the spirit of God has been bringing 
the sin up before you—his messenger 
has come to you in the spirit and told 
you what that sin is. I have heard it so 
often, ** It costs too much; I can’t make 
the sacrifice; I can’t give up the sin now.” 
Herod gave up many sins, but there was 
one he did not give up; John points it out; 
and, after a few months, Herod becomes 
his bitterest enemy, and he silences the 
voice of that grand and glorious preach- 
er. ‘There was a compromise ; he was 
not willing to give up his sin. The Gos- 
pel is a “savor of life unto life, or a 


either crush out your life or build it up. 
I believe that gospel is either going to 
break your heart, or it is going to harden 
it. 

The softening process has been going 
on in this hall, and, I venture to say, 
men have been moved to tears—although 
they have been spoken to in weakness— 
and they have been touched. But some 
have gone out with a haughty look upon 
their faces, and others in a laughing, 
careless manner. There are three steps 
down : the first is to reject; the next, to 
refuse; and the next is to despise. 

Now, Herod was near the kingdom of 
God; I haven’t any doubt about it; I can 
imagine I see a tear stand in Herod’s 
eye, and some one goes to John and tells 
him he noticed that Herod was touched, 
and that soon he will be one of his fol 
lowers. I have no doubt some thought 
Herod would ask to be baptized of John, 
and would take up his crosss and follow 
out his teachings. 

Where the interview took place 
between Herod and John, I do not 
know, but John had the moral 
courage to put his finger on the very 
spot. You know how a man has a brok- 
en arm; he will calla physician to ex- 
amine it, and he will begin to press on 
it and ask, ‘‘Does that hurt?” 

“No.” 

‘That hurt?” 

“Ne.” 

And he passes his hand along, and 
the man exclaims, “Oh, that hurts!” 
John found the place; he knew what the 
trouble was. He said, “It is not lawful 
for you to live with your brother’s wife; 
it is not lawful for you to be living in 
adultery.” That hurt him; he didn’t like 
that; the iron plow went ina little too 
deep. He was willing to give up a good 
many sins, but not all, If you give up 
999, and are not willing to give up the 


| other sin, you cannot be a child of Ged; 


savor of death unto death,” and it will. 


it has got to be a complete and uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

I believe this cursed thing of adul- 
tery is keeping out as many people from 
the Church of God in the city of San 
Francisco as any one thing. And this 
getting a divorce unless on the ground 
of adultery is a sin that God is going to 
smite. You have no right to turn away 
from your wife just because she don’t ex- 


actly suit you and take a younger wife, | 


just turn off the mother of your children 
because she is a little old, and take some 
younger woman. I say God is going to 
punish that sin ; retribution is going to 
come. ‘Thank God for a preacher like 


| John the Baptist ! John tells Herod it’s 


not lawful. I don’t want any woman 
coming around me that’s got two hus- 
bands living, and I don’t want any man 
coming around me that’s got two or three 
wives. I tell you what, my friends, we 
want a revival of righteousness down 
here just now. I think the men and 
women ought to be ostracized in society 
who are living in this way. Herod 
didn’t like to have John tell him his sin, 
and he casts him into prison, and, after- 
wards, took his life. Do you think that 
Herodias and Herod were not brought to 
judgment? They have been gone near- 
ly 1,900 years, and do you tell me Fler- 
od would not give ten thousand worlds, if 
he had them, if he had not committed 
that sin? He came near the kingdom ; 
One step more would have taken him in. 

Within the last week a man in your 
city said: “I have no use for re- 
ligion ; I have no use for the Church ; 1 
don’t want anything to do with it.” He 
was keeping a mistress. And when you 
hear a man howling about the Church 
and religion there is generally a sin back 
of him that he is not willing to give up. 

Now, I know some of you won’t like 
the way I speak. I am going to send 
you home straight. All you can do, I 
suppose, is to drum me out. But this is a 
matter that the Church has got to deal 
with. ‘They have got to have discipline 
on this subject—prayerfully and gently, 
but firmly. I hope there will rise up 
such a judgment in this city that those 
who commit such sins shall not be able to 
hold up their heads. 


_ PILATE, | 

I believe Pilate was another man that 
came very near the kingdom of God. 
He said he could find no fault in Christ. 
I believe when he said this that one step 
more would have taken him into the 
kingdom of God. You know what the 
step was. He hadn’t the moral courage 
to act up to his convictions. He was a 
politician, and he wanted to be in favor 
with Rome, and he wanted to keep the 
Jews on his side. He was vacillating. 
Look at his decision: “I find no fault 
with this man; I will chastise him 
and let him go.” MHere is an innocent 
man, but he says he will chastise him. 


Do you know what the Roman chastise- | 


ment meant? A person was bound by 
the wrists, and tied in a stooping posture, 
and a lash, braided of pieces of steel, was 
laid upon the bare back, blow after blow, 
and oftentimes resulted in death. But 
the Jews said, “If you let him go thou 
art not; Ceesar’s friend.” ‘Then he sent 
him to’ Herod, who was in the city that 
day—that bloodthirsty man who had tak- 
en the life of John the Baptist. And 
you can see Herod’s conscience awaken 
—‘Is John risen fromthe dead?” Ah! 
I will venture to say John rose up be- 
fore him many times in his dreams, and 
many and many a time when he heard 
of Christ he thought it was John back 
from the dead. He had a little con- 
science left, but he sent him back to Pi- 
late to decide what should be done with 
Christ. 7 

My friends, we have got to decide 
what we will do with him. No husband 
can shift the responsibility of answering 
that question upon his wife, or the wife 


upon the husband, or the child upon the” 


parent. Each and every one must settle 
this question, “What shall I do with 
Christ ?” 

The people said, ‘‘Let him be cruci- 
fied.” He said, “I am innocent of this 
man’s blood”; and they said, “Let his 
blood be upon us and our children” ; 
and it has been upon their children ever 
since. I can’t help but believe that Pi- 
late would like to have the opportunity 
that you have to-night. I think he 
would like, this very night, to have the 
kingdom of God offered to him. Do 
you think he has forgotten that interview 
of nearly 1,900 years ago he had with the 
Son of God? I don’t think he has or 
ever will. 

Judas was another man very near the 
kingdom of God. I don’t believe he as- 
sociated with Christ all the time and 
heard those parables, and witnessed those 
mighty miracles, and saw the kingdom 
of God set up all around him, and peo- 
ple pressing into the kingdom, without al- 
most laying aside his hypocrisy and tear- 
ing away his mask before it was too late 
to come into the kingdom of God. Do 
you think that all these 1,900 years he 
has forgotten that last interview with the 
Son of God when he betrayed him with 
a kiss? I don’t believe he has, and I 
think he will remember it as the centu- 


ries gO On and on. 


And I believe that Agrippa was 
very near the kingdom of God. 
When Paul stood before Agrippa he 
did not seem to care about his liberty, 
but he began to plead for Agrippa’s soul, 
and he preached one of the grandest 
sermons ever delivered, and Agrippa 
said, ‘* Almost thou persuadest me to be- 
come a Christian.” One more step 
would have taken Agrippa into the king- 
dom of God; but alas, he did not take 
that step. I believe there are many here to- 
night, who like Agrippa, have felt ‘‘Almost 
thou persuadest me to become a Christ- 
ian.” My friends, I wish you were alto- 


gether persuaded ; almost never helped 
any one; almost never saved any one. 


ALMOST NEVER SAVES. 
A physician was called to visita young 


man in New Yorkcity. The young man 


said to bim, “ Doctor, I wish you would 
feel of my pulse and tell me what the 
trouble is.” The doctor did so and said, 
‘‘T am sorry to tell you that you are dy- 
ing ; you can’t live the day out.” 

‘‘ Well, I nave missed it at last,” said 
the young man. | cr 

Missed what, sir ? ” 

*‘] have missed heaven; I always 
thought I would becomea Christian some 
day, but it is too late now.” 

‘‘No,” says the Doctor, ‘‘not too late.” 

‘It is too late; I can’t. be saved now; 
I will not offer God the dregs of a wasted 
life ; I can’t go to him now,” : 

The doctor staid with him until he 
died, and as he was passing away the 
doctor bent over him, and he could just 
hear a faint whisper, ‘‘I have missed it,” 
and he was gone. 

My friends don’t miss eternal life ; 
the kingdom of God is near you to-night; 
one step will take you right in. May 
God help you. | 

Not many months ago there were 
eleven men coming down one of the Al- 
pine peaks in the month of September, 
and there came a severe snow-storm, and 
it is supposed they wandered around for 
some time in search of the path, and fin- 
ally. they dug out a place in the snow and 
laid themselves down, and all perished. 
Afterwards they were found, and they 
were lying within six feet of the path ; if 
they had only gone six feet further they 
would have reached the path and been 
saved—only six feet more, but it might 
just as well have been six hundred miles. 

A young man had been away from 
home a long time on a whaling voyage, 
and he started for home with the inten- 
tion of surprising his relatives and friends; 
he reached his own State, his native 
town ; he went up the steps to the front 
door, and was just going to open it and 
rush in and take them all by surprise, 
when right upon the threshold death met 
him. He was almost in the house, yet 
he died upon the threshold. And just 
so it seems that people come within sight 
of the kingdom of God, when one step 
would take them in, but they don’t take 
that step. May God help you to take 
that step to-night. 

NEAR BUT LOST. 


I remember one night in Chicago a 
few years ago I asked all who wanted to 
be Christians to rise ; and there wasa 
gentleman who rose up whose children 
had been in my Sabbath-school. I got 
down from the pulpit and went down to 
the pew where he was, and I said: ‘‘Wil- 
son, I am real glad to see you rise for 
prayers; you will take your stand to-night, 
won’t you?” 

‘There is one thing that keeps me— 
there is this cursed one thing—lI lack 
moral courage. Ifa friend of mine had 
been here I wouldn’t have arisen ; I 
looked all around and saw he was not 
here, then I got up.” 

I said, ‘*I am ashamed to hear you 
talk that way ; you, a man, and have not 
the courage to act up to your convictions. 
You believe it is a right step ?” 

‘Yes, 1 believe it is right and a safe 
step ; but I have not the courage to 
come out manfully ; if I do I know I 
have got to take up my cross.” 

As I left him that evening I thought 
he was near the kingdom of God, and I 
said, “That man is coming into the king- 
dom to-night.” He was back again the 
next night, and I found him in the same 
state he was in the night before; the next 
night he came again, and that went on 
for a number of nights, and he was still 


hesitating, and, finally he began to get 


shy; I found the hardening process was 
going on; he wasn’t so tender and mel- 
low as he was. His socalled friends 
had got around him and laughed him 
out of his convictions; they had heard of 
his attending the meetings. Finally, he 
dropped off attending the meetings, and 
then, when he saw me on the street, he 
would try to dodge me; if he saw me on 
one side of the street, he would cross 
over on to the other, or slip into a store. 
Some of you ministers understand that. 
You can always tell when a man wants 
to see you or not. 

About six months after that he was 
taken very sick and he sent for me. He 
was not expected to live. He said, ‘‘Do 
you believe there is any hope for me?” 

I told him there was help for any one 
that wanted to be saved. 

“But,” he said, “I don’t think it is 
very manly for me when I am sick and 
don’t expect to live, to ask you to come 
and talk and pray with me; but I don’t 
want to die in my sins.” 

I said, **I am sure God don’t want 
you to.” And I prayed with him. I 
visited him every day, and, contrary to 
every expectation, he began to recover; 
but he went down to the very gates of 
death. One day, after he began to get 
better, I said to him, “Wilson, God has 
been very good to raise you up in this 
way.” | 
Yes,” he said. | 

“Soon you will be well now, and you 
are going to take up your stand boldly 
for Christ ?” | 

“Well,” he said, “I have made up my 
mind to be a Christian, but not just now. 
Iam going up into Michigan to buy a 
farm, and then I shall get away from my 
companions here, and then I will be a 
Christian.” 

I said, ‘‘What makes you talk that 
way ?” 

“You know I have got a good many 
bad associates, and I can’t come out be 
fore them,” 


I said, “Is this not the very place? 


Here you have been serving Satan in this 


city ; now, isn’t it fair that you should 
serve God here? And if God has not 
grace enough to keep you in Chicago, 
he can’t keep you in Michigan. It is a 
new heart you want, and then you can 
serve him anywhere.” Perhaps I was a 
little too zealous ; perhaps I talked a lit- 
tle too strong. I said, “Wilson, you 
can’t afford to take the risk of waiting 
until another spring, when you go to 
Michigan” He said, “I have got a 
fresh lease of life, and I expect to live 
twenty years yet.” ‘Don’t talk that way,” 
I said ; “it seems like tempting God.” 
He replied, ‘I am going to settle this 
question my own way, and I don’t want 
to have you talk to me any more about 
my soul.” I urged, perhaps, a little too 
strong, and he said, “Mr. Moody, I want 
to thank you for all your kindness. It 
was very kind of you to come and talk 
and pray with me, as you did, from day 
to day, and I want to thank you for what 
you have done for my children in the 
Sabbath-school ; they are fond of you; 
but there is one thing, I don’t want to 
have you speak to me about my soul as 
long as I live. I will take care of my 
soul, and if it is lost it will not be your 
fault.” I said, “Wilson, don’t get angry 
with me,” and I felt very strange. I got 
up and I said, “I am very sorry I have 
made you angry.” He didn’t say he 
was angry, and I bid him good-bye. J 
remember the day of the week ; it was 
about 12 o’clock one Thursday. I walk- 
ed up the street, and thought perhaps he 
would call me back. I walked away 
slowly, but there was no sound, no call, 
I don’t know as I ever felt worse upon 
lzaving a man. 

Just one week had passed and there 
came a message fiom his wife, urging me 
to go in great haste to see him. She 
met me at the door and told me he had 
a relapse, and a council of physicians 
had told her he could not live the day 


out. I asked her if he had sent for me]. 


and she said, “No.” -I asked her why 
she had sent for me, and she said, “I 
can’t bear to have him die in this terrible 
state of mind.” ‘*What state of mind? ” 


Tasked. ‘That there is no hope for 


him.” I opened the door and went in- 
to the room, and when he saw it was I 
he turned his head away, and he was as 
silent as death. I went around to the 
foot of the bed, where I could see his 
face, and I said, “Are you still angry 
with me?” And he said, “Oh, no, Mr. 
Moody, I am not angry, but it is too 
late ; I have got to die without Christ.” 
I said, ‘‘No, it is not too late.” ‘Don’t 
mock me,” he said ; “it is too late ; my 
heart is as hard as iron.” I said, ‘God 
is very merciful,” and again I quoted 
the promises. He said, “Mr. Moody, 
it’s no use; Christ came knocking at the 
door of my heart a great many times, 
and the last time when I was sick and 
dying I promised if he would restore my 
health I would turn to him, and now he 
will have nothing to do with me.” I 
said, “You don’t know how merciful he 
is.” ‘There is no hope for me,” he re- 
plied. 

I fell on my knees by his bed, and he 
said, ‘‘Don’t you pray for me—pray for 
my wife and children; my wife will soon 
be left a widow and my children father- 


less; they will need your prayers.” [I |. 


prayed, but it seemed as if the heavens 
were brass; then I got up and took him 
by the hand and bid him good-by; with- 
out exception, it was the saddest parting 
of my life; I have never passed through 
anything since or before like it; I hope I 
never will. The cold, clammy sweat of 
death was on his face. Again, I told 
him God would have mercy if he would 
only let him, But he said, ‘‘Too late, 
Mr. Moody. You are not to blame; you 
have done what you could; nobody to 
blame but myself.” 

I left the house. He lingered on until 
the sun went down that evening, and 
just as the sun was sinking behind those 
western prairies, my friend was passing 
away. And they told me that from 
about noon until he died, he kept up the 
awful lamentation, ‘‘The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended and I an not 
saved.” And that terrible wail was heard 
all through the house. Just as he was 
expiring, his wife noticed a motion of 
the lips, and she bent over him, and, in 
a faint whisper, she heard him say, ‘‘The 
harvest is passed, the summer is ended 
and I am not saved.” He had gone— 
the angels bore him away to judgment. 
He lived a Christless life; he. died a 
Christless death, oh, how dark! and he 


was borneaway toa Christless place. May } 


God keep us from such a fate! 

There are many here to-night who are 
near the kingdom of God. Oh, make 
up your minds now that you will enter 
into this kingdom. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


7135 Market St. 


SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 


Bibles and Testaments 


In great variety. 


A large stock of. all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society constantly on hand. 
GEO. 0. McCOONNELL, 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Depositary. 
Dist. Sup’t. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Mee Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
§Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthfu | Color. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached in the 
First church Sunday morning; his subject 
was “Love,” from, the text ““Lovest thou 
me?” 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan preached from the 
texts, “One thing thou lackest,” “One 
thing I know,” “One thing I do.” 
Evangelist Mason addressed the congre- 
gation at night. There were five re- 
quests for prayers. 

Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees, of the 
Green-street church, has been called 
East by the intelligence of the danger- 
ous illness of his father. 


Six persens were hopefully converted 


at the Seamen’s Bethel Sabbath evening. 


The ninth anniversary of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Oakland was held in the First 
Presbyterian church in that city, Sab- 
bath evening, the First Congregational 
and M. E. churches uniting in the service. 
Rev. Dr. Mackenzie delivered the ad- 
dress, Rev. Dr. McLean preaching for 
him in this city. Twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars were raised. toward the 
current expenses of the ensuing year. 

Rev. George B. Allen has accepted 
the unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Union church at San Lorenzo. 


Rio Vista, Jan. 28, 1889—Weare | 


in the midst of a revival. Union meet- 
ings have continued:since the Week of 
Prayer. There have been several con- 
versions, and others are anxiously in- 
quiring the way to besaved. Rev. Bryant 
of the M. E. church has alternated with 
me in preaching, and has shown himself 
a true yokefellow. Last night the house 
was crowded; nine persons profess 
that they have given themselves to Christ 


since our meetings commenced. 
G. M. D. 


The subjects at San Mateo (Rev. C. 
Rowland Hill pastor) were, “Living” 
and ‘“God’s Mercy Contrasted with 
Human Mercy.”- On January 1st the 
pastor organized a Society of Christian 
Endeavor with twenty active members. 
This is a good sign. 

Rev. C. N. Flanders, recently from 
New Hampshire, preached at Martinez 
last Sabbath. Mr. Flanders has been 
for some years pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Newport, New 
Hamnshire. The Council called to act 
on his resignation there “heartily com- 
mend Rev, C. N. Flanders to the 
churches as a brother beloved, as one 
rarely endowed and furnished for the 
work of the ministry, and as one who 
has. approved himself wise, able and 
faithful in all his work,” 7 


PARLOR 


We have now on view the 
largest and finest assortment of 
Parlor Furniture ever brought 
together, artistically upholstered 
and covered in the latest novel- 
ties, at prices to meet every 
one's want. 

Our stock comprises substan- 
tial Furniture for every day use 
and high-class goods not procur- 
able elsewhere. 

Buyers should not fail to ex- 
amine our stock. It is unques- 


tionably the largest, and de- 


cidedly the lowest price for 


good, reliable Furniture that 


will give permanent satisfaction. 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE CO. 


Marr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


“INFIDELITY A FAILURE.” 


BY REV. SOOTT F. HERSHEY, PH.D. 


| Every minister, Sanday-school teacher and 
Christian worker would get great power from 
this book. Everyintellig nt young man who 


is skeptical will have his doubts removed by 


reading it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’’ 
says of it: ‘‘In style it is next to Ruskin.”’ 
Toe New York “Observer” says of it: ‘‘Rev. 
Scott F. Hershey, Pa.D., isa young man of 
rare ability and herois temperament. His 
style is forcible and pungent, ani adorned 
with natural and figures «f spsech, 
which is never marred by auoytaing like sensa- 
tionalism.’’ The first edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and to be had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishars’ price, $1; reduced to 


30 cents. Scott F, Hershey, 936 B. 8. 
W., Washington, D. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 30, 1889. 


Children’s Corner. 


THE BABY IN THE GLASS. 


‘*Where did you come from? I didn’t know 
They had a baby in there; 

Well, what pretty blue eyes you have, 
And nice little curls of hair! 


*One, two, three, four—four little teeth; 
I have a8 many as you, 

Do you ever try a wee little bite 
And make people say, ‘Oh! oh!’ ? 


“How did you get that scratch like mine— 
Have you a pussy cat ? 

Did you pull her tail? I . did!—Ooo-oo! 
But you needn't cry for that. 


*Do you knock over the little stand 
And laugh to see how it goes ? 

Qan you pull off your stockings and shoes 
And find some dear little toes ? 


*J took three little steps alone! 
Can you go as far as that ? 

Have you a papa? What does he say 
When you sit on his shiny hat ? 


“Does ever your mamma snatch you up, 
And kiss you, and kiss, and kiss, 

And say, “Lhere’s nothing in all the world 
So bonny and sweet as this ? 


*{J wish you’d come here and play with me— 
I can’t hold you any more— 
I wonder if he went down so hard, 
When he sat back on the floor.” 
—Our Little Ones. 


—_— 


A RHYME FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Oh, I'll tell you a story that nobody knows, 
Of ten little fingers and ten little toes, 
Of two pretty eyes and one little nose, 

And where they all went one day. 


Oh, the little round nose smelled something 
sweet, | 
So sweet it must surely be nice to eat, 
And patter away went two little feet 
Out of the room one day. 


Ten little toes climbed up on a chair, 

Two eyes peeped over a big shelf where 

Lay a lovely cake, all frosted and fair, 
Made by mamma that day. 


The oe grew round and the eyes grew 


ig 
At taste of the sugar, the spice, the fig; 
And ten little fingers went dig, dig, dig, 
Into the cake that day. 


And when mamma kissed a curly head, 

Cuddling it cosily up in bed; 

“I wonder, was there a mouse,” she said, 
‘Out on the shelf to-day ?” 


“O Mamma, yes,” and a laugh of glee 
Like fairy bells rang merrily— 
‘*But the little bit of a mouse was me, 
Out on the shelf to-day!” 
—S8t. Nicholas. 


HOW BOY BLUE MENDED THE 
WORLD. 


Boy Blue was listening while grandpa 
and another old gentleman talked. I 
don’t know why they called him Boy 
Blue, unless it was because he had such 
blue eyes, for he would have been the 
very last boy to go-fast asleep under a 
hay-stack- while the cows were getting 
into the corn. Not he, indeed; those 
bright eyes of his would lave spied them 
before they got within smelling distance 
of the corn, and he would have been on 
band, with his big dog, to make them 
scamper the other way 1n a hurry. 

If you asked that dog’s name, Boy 
Blue would answer, ‘‘ Guess ”; and then, 
after you had guessed Rover and Dash 
and Fido and Carlo, and all the other 
dogs’ names you ever heard of, and got 
tired of it, and asked, “* Well, what is 
his name, then?” Boy Blue would still 
answer, ‘‘ Guess,” with his eyes just brim- 
ful and running over with fun. And 
then, if you began again, and guessed 
all the dogs’ names you never did hear 
of, and got quite out of patience this 
time, and declared you would not guess 
any more, and he must tell you, Boy 
Blue would laugh so hard that he would 
tumble down and roll around the ground, 
shouting, “Guess! Guess!” For that 
was the dog’s name. 

Well, as I said, Boy Blue and Guess 
were listening to grandpa and another 
old gentleman talking. Boy Blue was 
very much interested in listening, for 
they were telling about something which 
he thought ought to be attended to right 
away. They were saying that the world 
needed mending; that it was in a very 
bad way, and getting worse all the time; 
that things were not at all as they used 
to be, and nobody could tell where it 
would all end. 

“Grandpa,” said Boy Blue, ‘is it 
really true that the world needs mend- 


ing?” 


‘Yes, indeed, child, badly enough,” 
sighed the old man, shaking his head, 
but never looking down to Boy Blue’s 
earnest face. 

‘*‘ But where, grandpa—where does it 
need mending 

‘‘ Everywhere, child ; you can’t take a 
step right or left without seeing it.” 

Boy Blue looked around. Sure 
enough, there was a big hole in the mid- 
dle of the road. It has been there ever 
so long, and horses had stumbled into it, 
and wagons had jounced off part of their 
loads by running a wheel into it, and 
the drivers had scolded and grumbled, 
but nobody had ever tried to mend it. 
Boy Blue stood still and thought about 


it. The world was getting worn out, it 


was plain. 

‘It'll have to be mended, that’s all 
about it,” said heto himself. “I should 
think grandpa and Mr. Peters would go 
right to work at it now. I know! can 
mend that hole in the road, anyhow, 
and that’ll be so much done. Come 
along, Guess.” 

Guess came along, and did not hang 
back even when he -saw the little cart 
pulled out, which he was not at all fond 
of drawing. He had learned by melan- 
choly experience that if Boy Blue made 
up his mind to bave a thing done it had 
to be done sooner or later, and he might 
as well be good-natured about it. So 
back and forth he trotted, dogfully 
doing his part to mend the world. 
It took a good deal of hard work to get 
big stones and little stones and gravel. 


enough to fill the hole, but Boy Blue 
and Guess kept at it, and, when the last 
cartful of gravel was finally stamped 
down hard, you would hardly have 
known there had ever been a hole there. 

All that time grandpa and Mr. Peters 
stood and talked and shook their heads ; 
but Boy Blue did not mind them any 
more. He had found out what needed 
to be done, and he meant to do his part 
of it, anyway. When the hole was filled 
up, he looked around for something else 
to mend, and he saw a hen hopping 


through a gap in the fence where two 


pickets were off. Up jumped Boy Blue 
as eager as ever, and trudged off for 
hammer and nails, and was soon pound- 
ing away at the pickets as if his life de- 
pended on getting them in place. He 


remembered now how many times moth- 


er had run out yesterday to scare hens 
away. ‘* People get worn out, too, some- 
times, and have to be mended,” he re- 
flected. 

Well, this would be one more thing 
mended. When he got the pickets on, 


he meant to go and nail down the loose 


boards on the back door-steps. Mother 
had said that morning that she believed 
she should break her leg on that board. 
It would be easier to mend the board 
than the leg, and would not take so long, 
either. 

When the fence and the steps were in 
good condition again, Boy Blue stood 
still a few minutes, not immediately see- 
ing any more work to do. Presently, 
he caught sight of a broken place in one 
of the square, hollow pillars of the porch. 
Joe had staved it in one day with the 
handle of his rake, and Boy Blue re- 
membered that grandpa had said that it 
must be pretty rotten, or it would not 
have broken so easily. He looked at 
the hole, and poked his finger into it; 
then he pulled out his knife and pro- 
ceeded to investigate further. Then he 
went and examined the other piliar, and, 
as the result of that examination, he 
dodged outside of the porch, and shouted, 


“ Grandpa !” at the top of his lungs. - 


Grandpa, who had finished his talk 
with Mr. Peters, and was taking a quiet 
doze on the sitting-room lounge, sprang 
up, and rushed out on the porch, ex- 
pecting, at least, to see Boy Blue lying 
on the ground, under the big apple-tree, 
with his leg broken. But Boy Blue’s 
leg seemed to be perfectly sound, and 
he remarked, calmly: 

‘*T wouldn’t stand under that porch 
roof if I were you, grandpa, ’cause the 
pillars are so rotten it might come down 
almost any time.” . 

Pillars rotten !” said grandpa. 
nonsense! Is that all you’re screaming 
about ” 

‘‘Come out here and give me leave 
to give em one good hit?” asked Boy 
Blue, eagerly, longing for a bit of fun after 
all his hard work. But grandpa thought 
it best to examine before giving Lis per- 
mission; and the result of his examina- 
tion was that he immediately went to 
work to prop up the porch roof with 
stout poles. 

“ May I now?” asked Blue Boy. 

‘Well, yes,” responded grandpa; “ if 
they come down with one hit, they can’t 


be of much use.” : 


Blue Boy rushed off for a club, and 
aimed a valiant blow at one of the pil- 
lars. Cr-rack! and, with a splintering 


and crumbling noise, the decayed wood 


fell into so many pieces that there was 
hardly one large enough to pick up. 
The other pillar ‘met with a like fate. 

‘* My patience !” exclaimed grandpa, 
surveying the ruins, ‘‘that thing might 
have come down on our heads any even- 
ing when we were sjtting out here, and 
broken all our skulls for us. How did 
you come to find out ’twas so rotten, 
sonny?” 

‘Why, I was looking for something 
to mend, and I thought I’d mend that 
hole Joe punched in the pillar, and then 
I found it was so rotten I was afraid it 
would come down on my head, so I hol- 
lered at you.” | 

‘What did you want something to 
mend for ?” asked the old man, in sur- 
prise. 

*‘ Because I heard you and Mr. Peters 
saying the world needed mending, and 
I thought I’d do my share; and then I 
mended the hole in the road while you 
stood there talking; and then I fixed the 
fence and the door-step—” 

‘¢ Mended the hole in the road !” in- 
terrupted grandpa, greatly astonished; 
and down he went to the gate to see for 
himself that the dreadful hole was actual- 
ly filled up and smoothed over as if it 
had never been. 


* And he did it while we stood groan- 


ing over the world needing mending,” 
muttered grandpa, under his breath ; 
‘‘and it’s been there for months, and 
neither of us ever thought of touching it. 
Such little hands, too! I hope the next 
generation will be like Boy Blue.”—Jda 
M. Lane, in Harper’s Young People. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE LIT- 
TLE Maip.—I saw an exquisite story 
that Richard Grant White used to tell so 
mangled by a newspaper the other day 
that I was moved to do it justice by 
printing my recollection of it. It was 
told to show the native courtesy of well- 
bred Americans, and here it is: When 
General Washington was in New Eng- 
land, he was entertained at dinner by a 
country gentleman, who lived comforta- 
bly but quietly in his old-fashioned home 
far from town. When the General rose 
to go, the little daughter of the host, not 
yet in her teens, opened the door for 
him. As he passed out, in his stately 
way, he bowed, and said to the little 
maid, ‘I wish you a better office, my 
dear.” ‘ Yes, sir,” she quickly replied, 
with a bow, ‘to let you in, sir.”— Wash. 
Corr. of the Philadelphia Record. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Latham, of West Botany, tells of 
occurrences in his own experience. When 
a boy he lived near Double Bay. His 
uncle’s Newfoundland dog, getting more 
attention, no doubt, from the nephews 
than from his own master, took up his 
abode with them. They had a trouble- 
some cat that was constantly pilfering. 
One morning, some fine, fresh fish were 
left for a moment on the kitchen table, 
and mistress pussy helped herself to one 
of them. Mr, Latham’s father said to 
him, ‘* Harry, you must drown that cat.” 
Under instructions, Harry tied its legs 
together and a stone to its neck, and 
marched down to the pier. Bruno fol- 
lowed quietly behind to the execution. 
He had eaten out of the same dish as 
pussy many a time. Splash went poor 
pussy, and in went Bruno to the rescue. 
Triumphantly did he carry his friend to 
land again. That was too much for 
Harry, he released the cat, and Bruno 
and pussy “lived happy ever after.” 

Mr. J. J. Piper, of Narrabri, has a 
horse that knows a thing ortwo. The 
door of his stable opens inwards. If it 
is unfastened, he opens it by giving ita 
tap with his nose; it springs open an 
inch or two. He gives it a harder tap 
and it springs open wider; it is now 
ajar, so that he can open it with his 
head. He has sense to turn the button 
of the forage-room door with: his teeth 
and open it in the above way. The 
opening of a gate is a trifling matter to 
him. They have a vegetable garden, 
which was watered with great trouble 
during the drought ; but at that time 
this horse was “mighty particular’ about 
a bit of salad, so helped himself without 
asking. Next day the gate was tied with 
rope, but the knowing nag undid the 
knot with his teeth, and went foraging 
for more salad, not forgetting to neigh 
for the other horses to follow. But that 
neigh betrayed him. Mr. Piper, hear- 


ing it, wondered what mischief he was 


up to, and going out saw him in the gar- 
den. This mischievous animal once 
took up a duckling in his mouth, and, 
after swaying it about in the air for some 
time, put it gently down again unharmed. 
The writer saw him pick up a stick with 
his teeth, and, with ears back, drove two 
other horses round and round the yard. 
He poked them with it if they hesitated. 
They went round as meekly and obedi- 
ently as if the driver had been a man. 
He dropped the stick five times, but 
picked it up each time to continue his 
play. 
hanging on the line to dry, to remove 
the clothes pegs with his teeth and let 
the linen drop in the dust.— Weekly Ad- 
vocate. | 


A QUEER GENOESE FASHION. 


We soon pass an immense house 


which was once a palace, but is now. 


used for other purposes. Looking up, 
we see that one of the great windows in 
the second story is open, and a lady is 
sitting at it. She is dressed in very 
bright, though somewhat old-fashioned, 
attire. Flowers and vines cluster inside 
the window, and there is a hanging cage 
with a bird. As we stop and look at 
her, the lady does not move, and ina 
few minutes we perceive that the win- 
dow, the lady, the open shutters, the 


sash, the flowers and the cage are all 


painted on the wall in a space where you 
would naturally expect to find a window. 
This used to be a favorite way of decor- 
ating houses in Italy, and in Genoa we 
shall frequently see these painted win- 
dows, some closed, and ‘some partly 
open, some with one person looking out, 
some with two, and some with none. 


| The lady at this window has sat and 


looked out on the street for hundreds of 
years. Under her window, into the 
great entrance of the palace, used to pass 
nobles and princes. Now there are 
shops in the lower part of the palace, 
and you can have your shoes mended by 
a cobbler in the courtyard.—Frank R. 
Stockton, in St. Nicholas. 


— 


A TELL-TALE MATCH. 


Sally had been told that she must not 
scratch matches on the wall, and could 
see no reason why the same restraint 
should not be put upon all mankind. 

A new minister had just arrived in 
town, and was to spend the first night at 
Sally’s father’s. 

After being shown to his room, the 
visitor, by accident, put out his light. 
He found a match, and “‘ scr-a-a-a-tch ” 
it went on the wall. 

Sally occupied an adjoining room, and 
her sharp ears heard the tell-tale noise. 

Softly creeping to the head of the 
stairs, her shrill, childish voice half-whis- 
pered and half-shrieked out, so that 
everybody in the house could hear : 

‘* M-a-a-w! O ma-aw/ this man up 
here is a-scr-a-a-a-tchin’ matches on our 
wall, he is!” 


—— 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


The island of Juan Fernandez is ac- 
curately described, and the visitor who 
is familiar with Robinson Crusoe can 
find the cave, the mountain paths, and 
other haunts of the hero, without diffi- 
culty. It is covered with beautiful hills 
and lovely valleys, the highest peak reach- 
ing an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet. 
After independence in 1821, Chili made 
Juan Fernandez a penal colony; but thir- 
ty years after the prisoners mutinied, 
slaughtered the guards and escaped. 
Then it was leased to a cattle company, 
which has now 30,000 head of horned 
cattle, and as many sheep grazing upon 
the hills. There are fifty or sixty inhab- 
itants, mostly ranchmen and their famil- 
ies, who tend the herds, and raise vege- 
tables for the Valparaiso market. 


It is his delight, if he sees clothes . 


| Great care has been taken to preserve 
the relics of Alexander Selkirk’s stay 
upon the island; and his cave and buts 
remain just as he left them. In 1868, 
the officers of the British man-of-war 
Topaz, erected a marble tablet to mark 
the famous lookout from which Mr. 
Crusoe, like the ancient mariner, used to 
watch for a sail, ‘and yet no sail from 
day to day.’— Nashville Advocate. 


KNOWS ME, ANYHOW.” 


Frank had beautiful long hair hanging 
over his shoulders, and his parents were 
very proud of his appearance. One day 
he got his mother’s scissors, went to a 
looking-glass, and cut off all his fair 
locks. 

His father and mother were much dis- 
pleased with him for so doing, and re- 
solved to punish him in this way: When 
they were all seated at the dinner-table, 
his father, pointing to him, said to his 
mother, ** What little boy is that?” 
“I’m your little Franky, papa,” he at 
once said, not giving his mother time to 
reply. ‘*Nonsense,” was the father’s 
answer, ‘my little Franky has beautiful 
long hair; I would not give my Franky 
for a dozen boys such as you.” | 

Franky now turned to his mother and 
said, * Ain’t I your little Franky?” but 
mamma only shook her head. Matters 
were now looking serious, and Franky, 
becoming alarmed, could not make any 
progress with his dinner. 
pealed to his brother, and asked if he 
was not little Franky; but his brother 
only shook his head. 

He was becoming very unhappy at the 
thought that father, mother and brother 
no longer recognized him, and at last he 
burst into tears, saying, as he did so, 
‘* Well, it don’t matter much, for God 
knows me, anyhow.” 

Tears were now in other eyes as well 
as Franky’s. | 


WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT BE SNUB. 


Don’t snub a boy because he wears 
shabby clothes. When Edison, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, first entered 
Boston, he wore a pair of yellow linen 
breeches in the depth of winter. 

Don’t snub a boy because his home 
is plain and unpretending. Abraham 
Lincoln’s early home was a log cabin. 

Don’t snub a boy because of a dull- 
ness in his lessons. Hogarth, the cele- 
brated painter and engraver, was a stu- 
pid’ boy at his books. 

Don’t snnb a boy because of the ig- 
norance of his parents. Shakespeare, 
the world’s poet, was the son of a man 
who was unable to write his own name. 

Don’t snub a boy because he chooses 
an humble trade. The author of the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Process” was a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because of physical 
disability. Milton was blind. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. 
Demosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 
—Our Dumb Animals. | 


GRACE SUFFICIENT. 


I told my people the other morning 
when preaching from the text, ‘‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” that for the first 
time in my life I experienced what Abra- 
ham felt when he fell upon his face and 
laughed. I was riding home, very weary 


came to my mind this text, ‘‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee ;” but it came with the 
emphasis laid upon two words, My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” My soul said: 
‘Doubtless it is. Surely the grace of the 
infinite God is more than sufficient for 
such a mere insect as I am.” And I 
laughed and laughed again to think how 
far the supply exceeded all my needs. 
It seemed to me as though I were a little 
fish in the sea, and in my thirst I said: 
“Alas, I shall drink up the ocean.” 
Then the Father of the waters lifted up 
his head sublime and smilingly replied : 
‘Little fish, the boundless main is suffi- 
cient for thee.” The thought made un- 
belief appear supremely ridiculous, as 
indeed it is.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


NEATNESS IN GIRLS. 


Neatness is a good thing for a girl, 
and if she does not learn it when she is 
young, she never will. It takes a great 
deal more neatness to make a girl look 
well, than it does to make a boy look 
passable. Not because a boy, to start 
with, is better looking than a girl, but 
his clothes are of a different sort, not so 
many colors in them; and people don’t 
expect a boy to look so pretty as a girl. 
A girl that is not neatly dressed is called 
a sloven, and no one likes to look at 
her. Her face may be pretty, and her 
eyes bright; but if there is a spot of dirt 
on her cheek, and her fingers ends are 
black with ink, and her shoes are not la- 
ced or buttoned up, and her apron is dir- 
ty, and her collar is not buttoned, and 
her skirt is torn, she cannot be liked. I 
went into a little girl’s room once, and 
all her clothes were on the floor, and 
her playthings, too. Learn to be neat, 
and when you have learned it, it will al- 
most take care of itself.—Christian 
Women. 


“There is a very large class, and a 
tolerably happy one, as they think, who 
never seek the kingdom of heaven;, there 
is a tolerably large class, and a very un- 
happy one, who seek it, but not ‘first ’; 
and there is a very small class, anda 
very happy one, who seek the kingdom 
of heaven, and seek it ‘ first.’”—Profes- 
sor Drummond. : 


TooTH-PowDER.—Mix together two. 
ounces prepared chalk, half an ounce of 


pulverized orris root, and a quarter of an | 


ounce of cassia powder. 


He now ap- 
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merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action —three stringy 
throtighout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
- of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins a them solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made to exaotly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Afterthe 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
_ all musicians in city or country. it wi 
stand 20 years without tuning and is good 
for 100 _ No other piano has this improve-_ 
ment. 
Great stren 
advantage. 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is sayed. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
— in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
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mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
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United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or Call 
or catalogue, free. 
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Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, [Aanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO - CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EsTaBiisHep 18656, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, sizes) 

Tarred Manila Rope, 

Hay Rope, 

Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBs & Co., 


Nos. GIL and 613 Front Street. 


and Peals, For more than halfacen tury 
noted for superiority over all others, 


GH” Faocrory at 


Porreno. £1) 


reatest 


-  $(9,260,097 00 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 
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Miscellany. 


«HAVE YOU READ ROBERT —?” 


‘‘Have you read Robert ——?” Stop! 

In mercy spare me, just this time. 

Ask if ve committed any crime 

Since last we met—if all are well 

At home—speak of the rainy spell, 
Election frauds, Lord Sackville’s woe— 
‘‘Progressive schemes,” perhaps, but ch! 
Pray hesitate ere you begin 

The same old query that my kith and kin 
Have uttered fifty times this year, 

‘Have you read Robert Elsmere?” 


Have I read Robert ——? Yes, 

Thank heaven! the deed is done! 

At last I’ve read it, though it weighed a ton; 
Now, when a friend I chance to meet, 


' °Yn church, theater, or upon the street, 


I shall not rush into a store, 

Or turn aside, as oft’ before, 

Lest I should hear that everlasting same— 

‘‘Have you read Robert—what’s his name?” 

But bow and say, with eager zest, 

“‘T’ve read your Robert, and he needs a rest.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


LITTLE JOSEPH, OR THE BOY WHO 
WAS STOLEN. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


I first saw this little boy in a Sunday- 
school, seven miles from Williams Col- 
lege, Massachusetts; and as children 
never tire of hearing stories, I will tell 
you one about him that I think will in- 
terest you. A number of the scholars 
in the school became Christians, and 
learned to love the dear Saviour, and 
I trust that he was among them. 

One cold November day, as I was 
walking across the college grounds, Jo- 
seph came running to me, and said, with 
a sad face, “I’ve started to walk to 
Maine, to. find my dear mother, who lives 
there.” | 

‘'Why,” said I, “you will never get 
there.” 

« But I must,” replied he. ‘I have 
no home here.” | 

‘‘Why not stay where you have been 
this summer P ” 

“Because,” said he, ‘they have turned 
me away ; for winter is near, and they 
don’t need me now,” 

1 asked him how he cameto be so 
far from his mother, and he told me that 
a bad man had stolen him from her, 
brought him there and kept him at work 
through the summer, without pay ; and 
that now he told him he must find an- 
other home before winter. _ 

‘And how long will it take me to 
walk to Maine?” he inquired; “for I 
do not know of any one that will give me 
a home but my mother, and I must find 
her.” 

“Oh,” said I, cannot walk. 
You might, perhaps, be lost in the snow, 
or frozen to death, if you tried to do so ; 
but I may contrive for you some easier 
way of going there.” 

His face grew bright as he quickly 
asked, ‘‘ Won’t you please write a letter 
for me to show to the railroad conduct- 
ors, telling them that I was in the Sun- 
day-school where you are superintendent, 
and that I was stolen from home, and 
have no money to. go there, and asx 
them to let me go free?” 

‘But Ido not know more than one 
or two of them, and I cannot get you 
home in that way.” 

He then burst into tears, saying, 
‘“‘What shall I do? I never can see my 
dear mother again, so many hundred 
miles away !” 

“Come into my study, andI will try 
to help you find a way home to your 
mother.” 

I soon wrote the following : 

‘* Dear Classmates: Joseph B., the 
bearer, a member of our Sunday-school 
in Pownal, is a good bey, and worthy of 
assistance. He has been stolen from 
his mother in Maine, and has no money 
to goto her. Can you help him?” 

Signing my name, and slipping a little 
money into his band, I sent him to my 
classmates. 

In an hour he came back, with his 
hands full of silver, and I wish you could 
have seen his bright face as he said, 
‘‘They have given me more than enough 
to take me home. At first, when they 
saw how ragged I was, they were almost 
ready to drive me out of their rooms, 
but when I gave them your note, they 
treated me kindly. Now I can see my 
dear mother !” 

“You don’t wonder, dear children, that 
he feltso glad, do you? Then we went 
to the clothing-store, and we fitted him 
with a nice suit of warm clothes, cap and 
shoes. When we reached the station, we 
found he had more than sufficient money 
to buy aticket to his home. He took 
his seat in the car, the whistle blew, and 
away he went, as happy asa bird. 

In a few days I received two nice let- 
‘ers—one from Joseph and one from his. 
mother. The lost boy was found! Oh, 
now happy they were! Yes, the lost 
boy was found! He had found one to 
love and care for him, and the reading 
of those letters paid me a hundred times 
over for my trouble, and they made me 
think of the many little children who 
nave been stolen away from their Heav- 
enly Father. A wicked being whom the 
Bible calls Satan, has stolen the hearts 
of many little ones away from God. 
You may not know it, dear young friends, 
but it is true, and if you do not fird 
help to get away from him, he will treat 
you far worse than that bad man did 
Joseph. He will try to keep .you at 
work for him, without nay, 3nd after 
awhile, when you begin to long to get 
away from him, to the heavenly home, 
you will find yourself all clothed in the 


filthy rags of sin and a long, long way 


from there. | 

If you have not kept every one of 
God’s commands, you are lost sinners. 
Perhaps you sometimes get angry, speak 
bad words, tell lies, or disobey your par- 


ents and teachers. If you do, these.sins, 
like old rags, are all about your soul. 
But maybe you say you do none of these 
wrong things, yet if you do not love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and 
all your soul and all your mind, you are 
just as truly lost, and your little hearts 
are stolen away from the Saviour as 
though you had committed every one 
of those sins ; and you never, never can 


help of the dear, loving Jesus. Joseph 
could have walked far easier through the 
cold snows to Maine than you can ever 
reach heaven, unless you gbd to the 
blessed Saviour and ask him to help you. 

Christ is the way, and the only friend 
that can give you a ticket to heaven. 
When Joseph found he could not walk 
to Maine, he wished me to write to the 
railroad conductors. But they would 
have said to him, ‘You must have a 
ticket.” So you may think that if your 
father and mother pray for you to God, 
that He will surely take you to heaven. 
But their prayers will not help you un- 
less you go to Jesus yourself, and get a 
ticket for heaven from him. Will you 
not, then, hasten to him now ? 


We had to buy a ticket to Maine for 
Joseph, for the conductor would not take 
him there without, and Jesus knew that 
you never could be passed over the way 
to Paradise unless he bought a ticket for 
you, and he now Offers it to you free, a 
‘through ticket’ all the way to the 
gates of heaven. Jesus offers you beau- 


| tiful new clothing, called in Isaiah Ixi : 


10, “robes of rignteousness, garments of 
salvation.” You remember how ragged 
the little boy was, and how his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure when he found 
that he had money enough to buy his 
ticket and a suit of clothes besides. 


And so Jesus has not only provided 
the means to take you to his home in 
heaven, but he also offers your soul, when 
stripped of its rags of guilt, a pure and 
lovely robe of holiness. Little Joseph 
looked radiant with delight as he saw 
himself in the glass, and he hardly knew 
himself. And your young faces would 
smile for far greater joy, and you would 
“feel like singing allthetime,” if you would 
only let the gentle hand of the Saviour 
change your sin-stained garments for 
these glorious robes of righteousness and 
garments of salvation he freely offers to 
you all. 

What I did for the boy was easy, but, 
oh, what Jesus has done for you was 
dreadful to bear! It was easy to write 
to my classmates, and for us each to give 
him a half-dollar ; but it cost the loving 
Jesus years of sorrow, and a terrible 
death upon the cross, to buy our tickets 
to heaven. How wonderful it is that he 
was willing to doso much for us! How 
we ought to love him, and try to please 
him every moment. 

Again and again Joseph thanked me 
in his letter, though I had done but little 
for him ; yet it would have been strange 
if he had not. But Christ has done ten 
thousand thousand times more for you. 
Think of it! that crown of thorns pierc- 
ed his tender brow for you ; those nails 
were driven through his feet and hands 
for you ; that cruel spear was thrust into 
his side for you ; and did you ever even 
once, thank him for it? If not, do it 
now, and ask him to give you the ticket 
to heaven, the robe of righteousness, and 
a new and grateful heart, for be says, 
“A new beart will I give you.” | 

But perhaps you say, “I am so guilty, 
I have been so wicked, I dare not go to 
God.” But, remember, that ragged boy 
did not say, ‘I dare not ask those young 
gentlemen for money.” The boy thought 
only of the letter in his hand. You 
know he told me that some of the stu- 
dents were almost ready to turn him 
from their rooms, until he showed them 
my letter, when they treated him kindly 
and gave him money. Thus you could 
not expect God to hear your prayer if 
Jesus had not died for you and did not 
intercede for you. Can you not hear 
Him saying, ‘‘ Here’s a lost child. I 
have suffered and died on the cross for 
for him, unworthy as he 1s.- He has 
broken thy laws and often disobeyed thy 
commands, but take him to heaven for 
my sake.” 

Will you not, my young friend, take 
this prayer upon your lips, and make it 
your own ? and the Lord will, for Christ’s 
sake, receive you and make you his own 
happy child : 

PRAYER. 


O Lord, I feel that I am a sinner. My 
heart has been stolen away from thee. I 
have not.loved theeas Ishould. I have 
not loved thy dear Son, who died on the 
cross that I might be saved. I am sor- 
ry for it. Please to forgive me. Clothe 
me in the robe of Christ’s righteousness. 
This I ask only for His sake who loved 
me and gave himself for me. Dear 
Saviour, how can I thank thee enough 
for thy great love to me, in suffering so 
much in my place and offering to take 
me all the way to heaven? I give my- 
self to thee. 


‘* Jesus, take this heart of mine, 
Make it pure and wholly thine; 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 
I will henceforth live for thee.’’ 


—Rev. E. P. Hammond. 

Keep Your Promisres.—If in the 
halo and ecstasy of the morning good- 
by, baby Maud is promised a new doll 
when we come back, the word for that 
is as sacred as the note at the bank for 
ten thousand dollars. To break the 
slightest promise to a child is one of the 
inexcusable failures, The loss of the 
gift may not be great, but the effect on 
the child’s opening, trustful nature may 
never be recovered from. Better is it to 
miss the train than go home without the 


little keepsake promised a child. 


set to the heavenly home, without the 


FRAGRANT CHRISTIANS. 


God has many methods of developing 
the graces of his children. Discipline is 
one of them. They tell us that the 
juniper-plant emits the sweetest odor 
when it is flung into the fire. We all 
know that bruised flowers yield the most 
fragrance. 

I have had some striking exhibitions 
lately, among my own flock, of the influ- 
ence of severe trials in bringing out the 
richest and noblest traits of Christian 
character. A lovely young woman has 
preached to me far more eloquently from 
her dying pillow than I had ever preach- 
ed to her from the pulpit. ‘Another one, 
under pecuniary adversities, has been 
like a shaken cinnamon tree; her cheer- 
ful fortitude has proved that nothing can 
impoverish a soul that is enriched with 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. Be 
reavement has sent its bitter blast into 
some of our families, yet the odors of 
riven hearts have been sweet with the 
spirit of submission. Almost every be- 
liever’s experience contains the record of 
severe trials which were sent in order to 
shake the spice trees. 


‘* Who bears a cross prays oft and well; 
Bruised herbs send forth the sweetest smell; 
Were plants ne’er tossed by stormy wind, 
The fragrant spices who would find?” 


The inspired poet of the Canticles also 
prays for the “south wind to come upon 
my garden.” Not only the keen north 
wind which may bring us to repentance, 
and the sharp blasts of adversity to test 
and develop our faith, but God is asked 
to send the warm south wind of love to 
melt us into gratitude and praise. A 
great blessing sent upon a church, or 
upon a Christian, often makes the hearts 
thus blessed become like a bank of vio- 
lets under a May shower. 


felt presence of Jésus in our souls, and 
more of the warm breath of his love, to 
set all our affections growing and glow- 
ing and breathing out a holy joy? How- 
ever softly the south wind may blow 
upon the lavender bushes, it is from the 
bushes themselves that the fragrance 
must be diffused. God’s mercies come 
alike to saint and sinner. The balmiest 
of zephyrs cannot draw sweet odors from 
a pig-weed or a thistle. Dead trees yield 
no fragrance. It is from a zealous, ear- 
nest, Christ-imitating life which the sweet, 
attractive influences flow forth; but you 
and I must do the living. Dorcas made 
her life fragrant in Joppa; Duff made his 
life fragrant in India; and the rich odors 
which flowed forth from the heroic career 
and beautiful writings of the late George 
Bowen of Bombay have been wafted 
over the sea into all lands. Such disci- 
ples are always abounding in the work of 
the. Lord. | 3 
Let each one of us strive, by careful 
cultivation, to make our hearts to bea 
garden of God. As Jacob carried the 
odor of the vineyard and grain field in 
his garments, so let us carry the spirit of 
Christ in our whole character and daily 
conduct. Then we can pray for God to 
send either north wind or south wind, as 
pleaseth him best; whichever may come, 


our lives will have the smell of a field 


that the Lord hath blessed.— Rev. 7. L. 
Cuyler.. 


PLUNDER FOR PENSIONS. 


Can we afford to laugh at the enor- 

mity of schemes of public plunder such as 
the Service Pension bill? Is there any- 
thing less hopeful in the plot for stealing 
five thousand millions next year than 
there was in the plot for stealing five 
hundred millions ten years before? Is 
there a leading politician at the North, of 
either party, that dares open his mouth 
against these shameless conspiracies 
against a nation in the late Presidential 
campaign? Did not both the parties 
bid against each other in promises of 
public money for the soldier vote, to buy 
the Presidency by largesses to this pre- 
torian guard ? 
There is not room here to say the 
tenth part of the plain words that need 
to be said on this subject, and that no 
one seems ready to say. It looks highly 
probable that the next Congress and the 
next Executive will unite in some meas- 
ure unprecedentedly ruinous and infam- 
ous ; that the party whose boast has 
been that it would maintain the Ameri- 
can workingman in his superiority to the 
European workingman will deliberately 
impose upon American industry the 
identical burden of war taxation, to be 
borne through generations to come, un- 
der which the industry of the older na- 
tions is bowed into the dust; so that it 
shall be said of them, that ‘“ the work- 
man goes to his labor carrying a soldier 
strapped upon his back.” — Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. 


KILLING THE DRAGON. 


A little boy four years old was much. 
impressed by the story of ‘St. George 
and the Dragon,” which his mother had 
been reading to him and his sister, and 
the next day he said to his father: 
‘Father, I want to be a saint.”’. 
“Very well, John,” said his father; 
“you may be a saint if you choose, but 
you will find it very hard work.” 
“T don’t mind,” replied John. ‘I 
want to be a saint and fight a dragon. 
I am sure I could kill one.” 

“So you shall, my boy.” 

“But when can I be one?” persisted 
the child. 
“You can begin to-day,” said his 
father. 

‘But where is the dragon?” 

“] will tell you when he comes out.” 

So the boy ran off contentedly to play 
with his little sister. 

In the course of the day some presents 
came for the two children. John’s was 


‘a book, and his sister Catharine’s a 


Do we not need to have more of the 


beautiful doll. Now, John was too 
young to care for a book, but he dearly 
loved dolls; and when he found that his 
sister had what he considered a much 
nicer present than his own, he threw 
himself on the floor in a passion of tears. 
His father, who happened to be there, 
said quietly: 
‘Now, John, the dragon is out.” 
The child stopped crying, and looked 
quickly around the room, and then up 
at his father’s face, but said nothing. 
That evening, however, when he bade 
his father “good-night,” he whispered, 
‘Papa, I am very glad Catharine has the 
doll. I did kill the dragon!”—Temper- 
ance Banner. 


MEDICAL VALUE OF LEMONS.—Many 
people know the value of lemon juice in 
allaying bilious troubles. Many know 
nothing of the wonderful power wrapped 
up in the little yellow fruit, for the good 
lemon juice has done is wonderful—as 
wonderful as it is harmless and simple. 
A lady who had suffered greatly with 
severe attacks of something akin to bil- 
ious colic, keeps free from them as long 
as she faithfully takes lemon juice. Let 
her, though “feeling so well,” neglect to 
take the j uice of at least one lemon a 
day, and in a short time symptoms of 
the return of the old enemy will make 
her only too glad to be faithful over that 
little thing. For several years this lady 
had been subject to these attacks. No 
care of diet or druggist’s doses averted 
them, and hope of relief was nearly gone, 
when a friend said, ‘You crave sour—— 
why not try lemon juice and water? Dr. 
Somebody says a person need never be 
bilious who will take the juice of one 
lemon in water every night before retir- 
ing.” Catching at this straw, the lemons 
were tried, and the juice in water, with- 
out sugar, was freely drank whenever 
thirsty, and always the last thing at night. 
One slight attack of the old trouble proved 
that the remedy was doing a good work, 
and after that complete exemption for 
more than a year makes her an ardent 
advocate of lemon juice and water. Sick 
headaches yield in many cases to this 
simple treatment. Some cannot bear 
the acid, but those who crave it are very 
sure to be benefitted by its use.—Sel. 


Wuat Axsout It?—What about the 
life that reaches out before you? What 
are you going to do with it? Just shuf- 
fle through it in an easy, so-so sort of 
way ? Or are you going to take hold of 
the days with all your might and get all 
out of them you can? It 1s full time 
you were considering the matter. A 
good many of your years are already 
told off and wound upon the snug reel of 
the past that never revolves backward to 
let a year once wound unwind. A skein 
to be straight and smooth, with no tan- 
gles to bother the hand that forms the 
ball later, must be given care at the very 
start. Not a child but knows that, 
But how about the years that are being 
reeled ; are we giving thoughtful care to. 
these at the very start ? 


Language Is given to all, wisdom to 
few. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published ste eam 5 Send for specimen 
copy: Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, a 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


& BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such us contemplate buil one: Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secure 
ed by apply- 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 

40 years’ experience and have made over 
100,000 for American and Fore 
a 


eign patents. Send for Handbook. Correge 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN Co., afd procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, ma 
etc., quickly procured. Address om 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 81 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JOHN SKINKER 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNOIN 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Gement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


and Cured of Consumption. 


Messrs. Crappock & Co. GENTLEMEN: Please 
send me 12 bottles of Dr. H James’ CANNABIS 
Inpic4, one each of Pil's aid Ointment, fcr a 
friend of mine who is not expected to live; 
and as your medicine cured me of Consump 
tion, some three years ago, I want him to try 
them. I gained fifteen ponnds while tak 
ing the first three bottles, and I know it is just 
the thing forhim. Respectfully, J, V. Hutt, 

_ Lawrenceburg, Anderson Oo , Ky. 


$2.50 per bottle, or three bottles for $6.50 
Pills and Ointmentr, $1.25 each. Craddock 
& Oo., Props., 1032 Race St., Philadelphis, Pa. 


Fifteen Pounds Gained in Three Weeks, 


STOR Es. 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Takea the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, PAPER 


HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 


From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


CALIFORNIA 


— AT — 


NAPLES, 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, 


On the Pacific and the Marin Linz of the Southern Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the north by the 
lofty Santa Inez mountains; climats corresponding to Nice and Mentone, in Europe; soil 
adapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improvemsnt Oompany (incorporated), and abun- 
dantly supplied with water; affords delightful and healthy residences, and will b3 a place of 
resort and an educational center; sixteen acres set apart fora park; Congregational church and 
institution of learning; 15 per cent of all sales devoted to the church bua Iding and institution; 
under a Board of Trustees of prominent ministers and laymen, and 50 shares of stock each 
dovated to the American Board, American Home Missionary Society and American Missionary 


Ast ociation. 


A limited number of shares of stock and lots offsred low to those who buy now 


(price, to be advanced), giving present opportunity for profitable investment, or secaring a 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, circulars and plans furnished on application by mail. 
Address Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions, or the subscriber, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, Oal.; or J. H. Williams, E3q , Santa Barbara, Oal, 


JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 


Kinds of 


Challenge Double-Acting Force Pump. 


Arranged with Power adaptei for Wells @ 
where it is not over 25 feet to water. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in All 


ACistern, Well & Force 


PUMPS, 


Adapted for every kind of 
requirement — for 
3 Windmill and Power Use. , 
Star Suction and Force Pump. wine and Spray Pum 


Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers and 


> 


| Althouse Windmill. 


Railroad Pumps, Steamboat 
Pumps, Mine Pamps, Windmill 


Hand, | gines, Hydraulic Rams, Hose, Gar- 


*en Tools and Pump Materials. 


a Specialty. Also Importers of Pi 
awn Goods. ” wing 


(3 Send for special catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


509 & 511 Market St., 


= San Franciseo, Cal. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type - Writer. 


4 


<= 


MECHANICAL PEN OF THE AGE. 


THE 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN AOHIEVE- 


MENTS. 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

esides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen. more legiblé and 
without fatigae, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles. upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improraments 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. | 

Call. and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. _—_. 


G. WICKSON & 
Removed to 


8 & 5 FRONTST., (Nr. Market),San Francisco 


- @ in existence. 
MLFERRY &GO., Detroit, Mich. 


‘‘ Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler 
Bros. &Co., Boston. For $1a large bottle sent prepaid. 


Should send for aco 


SEEDS 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


TRUMBULL 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CAL 


H. Le BARON SMITH 
THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 
137 Miontgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5,8 F. 
Received a silver medal for the best smut of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 


cent. discount to clergymen. 
self-measurement mailed ' to 


any 


of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


free to any address, on application. 


| yee of nearly two thousand useful articles. 


Pumps, Rotary Pumps, Fire En- | 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespar, January 30, 18§9. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY REV. MAKEPIECE TRUEWORTHY, D.D. 


_The American Society of.Church His- 
tory, in its recent public meeting in the 
Church of the Covenant, gave us some 
good things, especially the paper by that 
prince of American historians, Dr.Schaaf, 
on “Acts of Toleration.” The Doctor re- 
viewed the growth of the legislation of 
religious toleration from the famous 
peace of Augsburg, through the treaty of 
Westphalia, the work of» Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, of Joseph the First of 
Austria and the edict of Nantz, to the 
final end of intolerance in England, by 
the celebrated edict of William and Mary, 
making an end of the Stuarts, and which 
grew out of the religious and political 
revolutions of the time, and which were 


@directed by Providence. 


Justice Strong gave an interesting bit 
of personal contribution upon religious 
intoleration in the United States in tell- 
ing how, when he was a boy in his native 
town in Connecticut, prior to 1818, all 
citizens, Unitarian, Universalist, Metho- 
dist, and those of no church, were taxed 
to support the established church of the 
place, which was Congregational. 

I went over to the Calvary Baptist 
church the other day to hear Dr. Cory, 
who was to lead the noonday prayer- 
meeting. He recently came to us to 
take the pulpit of Metropolitan Metho- 
dist church, made vacant by the elevation 
of Dr. Newman to the Bishopric of the 
Methodist Church. It was along won- 
der who could fill Newman’s place to 
the satisfaction of the people. Dr. Cory 
is doing it. The large room is always 
full of worshipers, though not so crowd- 
ed with floaters as under Dr. Newman. 
Cory is a large, bright-eyed, well-posed 
man. While Newman’s head reminds 
you of Beecher, Cory’s face much more 
strikingly reminds you of. Talmage. In 
motion he is wholly unlike the Brooklyn 
divine, but in repose it is the Talmage 
face, especially the Talmage mouth. He 
is a man of broad accomplishments, 
heavy reserved force and impressive 
bearing, and is already regarded as a 
strong acquisition to the capital city 
pulpit. 

The first Congress of colored Catho- 
lics ever held in the world recently met in 
St. Augustine’s Catholic church, this city. 
The object was the advancement of the 
colored race. The most prominent figure 
in the Convention was Father Talton, 
who was born a slave on a Missouri farm, 
and went to Rome to study for the priest- 
hood. ‘The opening sermon was preach- 
ed by Cardinal Gibbons on “Religious 
Liberty,” which we thought a good 
theme for a Catholic gathering, though 
rather gloomy in its retrospective sug- 
gestions. The Congress urged the estab- 
lishment of schools for mental, moral and 
industrial. training, and called upon the 
Congress of the United States to locate 
and support colored orphan asylums 
throughout the land. The whole make- 
up of the convention indicates the hold 
of the Catholic Church upon the Negro. 
The Pope cables his blessing to this con- 
vention. There is frequent reference to 
the glorious record of the Catholic Church 
in opposition to slavery in all times and 
countries. The fact was pressed that 
the Church makes no distinctions on the 
score of color. The most interesting 
paper was on “Catholic Missions in Af- 
rica.” They cover a territory six times as 
large as France. They have twenty thou- 
sand children in their schools. Last year 
these missions established fifteen Christ- 
ian villages, built sixty-two churches, 
opened sixty schools and forty-two 
orphanages. The paper showed that the 
Catholic Church was carrying on a mis- 
sion propaganda in Africa, unsurpassed 
elsewhere in the world, and it shadows 
Rome’s intention to take possession of 
the Dark Continent. 

Washington, D. C. 


An elderly minister of the interior, in 
speaking of the-want of good faith toward 
our churches by a portion of the minis- 
ters East, says, “The fault is in our sem- 
inaries; the students are not taught our 
polity.” The writer of this once heard 
a graduating class examined on church 
polity, and learned that there is no 
church government taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and that the Congregational is one 
of the existing forms of church organiza- 
tion. That was all the professor could 
get from the class. 


Evangelist John Currie has been hold- 
ing services for the past three weeks with 
the Morket-street church, Oakland. The 
meetings were crowded last Sabbath. 
Sixty-two have signed the covenant cards 
used by the evangelist. The meetings 
are being continued this week. 

The Vermont Legislature has passed a 
bill prohibiting the ‘sale, manufacture 
and use’of olé6margarine’ in that State. 
It has also, by a vote of nearly three to 
one, refused to pass:a liquor license law, 
the law of Vermont being now prohibi- 


tory. 


In regard to surgical operations, ev- 
ery physician dreads to have anything to 
do with beer-drinkers. It is dangerous 
for a beer-drinker to even cut his finger. 
—Dr. S. S. Thorne. 


MARRIED. 
Fa 1LD—JouNson. — In. San Francisco, 
17th, by Rev. Henry W..Joner, 


Mr. Willard C. Fairchild to Mis. M. ) 


Amanda Johnson, all of Vacaville. 


the animalk. 


sickness.” 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE FIERCE DEMONIAC. 


(V. 1.) Jesus is still near the Sea of 
Galilee, but he has passed from the west- 
ern to the southeastern shore, after hav- 
ing calmed the tempest. He and his 
disciples are among. the Gadarenes, or, 
more ‘probably (as in Revised Version), 
Gerasenes. 
doubt and is unimportant. That the 
population was Gentile rather than Jew- 
ish is probable from the abundance of 
swine, as the Jews were forbidden to eat 


(Vs. 2-5.) As soon as Jesus appeared 
among the people there met him, accord- 
ing to Mark, a man with an unclean 
spirit, while Luke (viii: 27) speaks of a 
certain man who had devils, and Matt. 
viii: 28 says there met him two possessed 
with devils. In the margin the spirits 
are called demons by Matthew and Luke. 
We may suppose that, while Matthew 
correctly reports two, Mark and Luke, 
not being eye-witnesses, report the ac- 
tions and words of ‘the fiercest and most 
prominent. Demoniacs were common 
in the time of Christ. ‘They were men 
who had come under the power of spirit- 
ual beings described as “evil,” ‘‘unclean,” 
‘twicked.” Skeptics question the exist- 
ence of demons or evil spirits, or, grant- 
ing this, deny their power over human 
beings, making demoniacal possession 
equivalent to insanity or other nervous 
disorder. Granting that the writers of 
the Gospels honestly record the incidents 
of Christ’s life, those who deny the fact 
of demoniacal possession question the 
intelligence of Christ. “He commanded 
the unclean spirit to come out of the 
man.” ‘And Jesus asked him, What is 
thy name?” These are words addressed 
by our Lord to the demons in the man, 
not to the man himself. In Matt. x: 8 
Jesus discriminates between demoniacal 
possession and disease, saying: ‘Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lep- 
ers, cast out devils.” —In the first verse 


of the same chapter we are told that he 


gave his disciples “authority over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of disease and all manner of 
In Matt. xvii: 14—20 a father 
describes his son as “epileptic” (Revised 
Version), or “Junatic” (Authorized Ver- 
sion), and yet we are told (v. 18) that in 
obedience to Christ’s word “the devil 
went out from him, and the boy was 
cured from that hour.” This incident 
suggests the remark’ that possession with 
devils ‘twas very commonly accompanied 
by phenomena of disease, especially such 
as belong to a nervous system shattered 
by sin.” It is the belief of many that 
the victim “had at first, by a course of 
vicious indulgence, yielded himself up 
outwardly and inwardly to the service of 
Satan, till he was at length given over to 
the complete dominion of the master he 
had chosen, for the evil spirits appear to 
have taken entire control of the body 
and mind of the victim, so that, while 
there was a remarkable play of double 


‘consciousness and personality, a sense of 


misery and some desire for deliverance, 
the subjection was apparently hopeless, 
except as deliverance was brought by 
Christ” (Pres. Bartlett), 

Such was the wretched man whom 
our Lord encountered in Gerasa. We 
are accustomed to speak of the leper as 
the most wretched of men, and have had 
pictured for us, in the lesson for January 
2oth, the leper of Capernaum. In 
‘‘The Land and the Book” we find a 
graphic description of leprosy, and still 
more vividly in “ Ben Hur” (books 6 
and 8); but, can any description of lep- 
rosy exceed in sadness this account of 
one possessed by evil spirits, with reason 
dethroned; with will under the power of 
a legion of demons; brought into the 
moral state, where he could be possessed 
by his own unclean, unholy life ; an out- 
cast among the abodes of the dead; so 
fierce that, while he was the terror of all, 
he could be restrained by none; awake, 
and prowling about by day and by night, 
yet having some lucid moments, when 
he longed, with deepest desire, for de- 
liverance from his polluting masters, and 
for cleansing from his sins ? | 


Oh, worse than leper, there is hope, 
even for you! Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by. He will have pity upon you. He 
will deliver you; ‘‘ For with authority he 
commandeth even the unclean spirits, 
and they obey him.” And Christ did 
restore him to himself. The neighbors 
whom he had terrified, and by whom he 
had been loathed, “saw him sitting, 
clothed, and in his right mind.” But, 
we are told that they were afraid—why ? 


It looks as if the fact that two thousand 


of their hogs bad become possessed of 
demons, and had rushed into the lake 
and been drowned, made more impres- 
sion on their minds than their deliver- 
ance from constant peril, arising from 
the man made fierce and murderous by 
the power of those same demons, That 


a man had been saved from spiritual } 


death by Christ. did not awaken their 
gratitude; but that two thousand swine 
had. been drowned..by demons made 
them shake with terror. If they were 
Jews, they had no more business to-deal 
in Swine than Christians have to deal in 
liquor. If:they were not Jews, the rea- 
son-cf the demons entering the swine is 
mysterious, but not more so than that 
demons were allowed to possess human 
beings. | 
The people went to Christ, as. pagans 
were wont to: go to heathen. altars, ‘to 
pray that further calamity -might~ be 
averted, 
He still attracts the attention of men; 
but, while some look and live and re- 
joice, others seek to banish him from 


| the time numbered twenty-three. 


The exact location is in. 


all our institutions. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


On December 2oth the Congregational 
church at Ashland was dedicated. - It 
will seat three hundred persons com- 
fortably. The church membership at 
The 
cost of ground, parsonage and church 
edifice has been $4,100, $500 of which 
came from the Congregational Union 
and $500 from the Church Building 
Fund.. The remainder was paid, except 
$500, and that was pledged; so, practi- 


of debt. Pastor Webster is. very much 
encouraged with the outlook here. The 
church is in a growing community, sixty 
houses having been erected in its imme- 
diate vicinity during the past nine 
months, all of which are now occupied. 
The church at The Dalles will be ded- 
icated to-day, Rev. T. E. Clapp assist- 
ing. It is a beautiful and commodious 
structure, and will easily seat six hun- 
dred. Further particulars will be given 
later. 


loved Home Missionary Superintendent, 
has been seriously ill for more than a 
month, and has required constant watch- 
ing almost night and day. She is now 
slowly recovering, and is thought to be 
out of danger. 

The work at Oregon City continues to 
increase in interest, and Pastor Lucas is 
considerably encouraged. Seven have 
united with the church since he went 
there last fall. The Sunday-school is 
growing in numbers once more, and its 
efficiency increasing. With the vastly 
Improved condition of business affairs in 
general, consequent upon the completion 
of the fine suspension bridge, and the 
better understanding of the great facili- 
ties for manufacturing afforded by the 
tremendous water power there, for so 
many years practically going to waste, 
together with the liberal inducements 
offered by the O. R. & N. Co., who own 
the water power, this city is beginning 
to attract the attention of capital toa 
considerable extent; and out of all this 
will soon come an era of unexampled 


to all interests centering there, as well as 
to the surrounding country at large. 

Rev. A. Rogérs, pastor of the church 
at Corvallis, is meeting with much faver 
among his people, who are fully united 
in working for the Master. The new 
church building is well under way, the 
pleasant weather of the winter greatly 
facilitating its progress, and there is but 
little doubt the building will be ready to 
dedicate on or about March rst. 

At Plymouth church, in this city, the 
work is gradually increasing in interest. 
Rev. C. F. Whittlesey, the pastor, has 
been with the church three months, and 
he says the prospects are much better 
than he anticipated when beginning. 

The outlook in the whole field here is 
much brighter than it was six months 
ago—then, there were eleven churches 
without pastors; now, they are all sup- 
plied, and the progress of the work at 
each place is encouraging. ; 

A committee from the Legislature now 
in session has visited the Mute School 
in Salem, Rev. P. S. Knight Superin- 
tendent. They speak in flattering terms 
of the management in general, and refer, 
in a particularly favorable way, to the in- 
dustrial features which have been added 
to the institution since the last legis- 
lative session, two years ago. It: is 
hoped that a good appropriation will be 
made in the interests of this work, which, 
while under State control, bas hitherto 
largely depended upon private funds for 

The School for the Blind, under charge 
of Rev. D. B. Gray, was also visited, and 
its work favorably spoken of. This ‘in- 
stitution deserves a good appropriation, 

The question of a reform school, un- 
der auspices of the State, is being dis- 
cussed to a considerable extent. This 
should be established without doubt, as 
it is likely that many erring youth would 
thereby be saved to themselves, friends 
and the State; but, in my opinion, it 
would be unwise to begin it at the ex- 
pense of either or both of the institutions 
above mentioned, as appears to be the 
mind of some of our legislators. 


ing of the East Portland Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held in the 
Methodist church of tnat city, which was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. From 
the Secretary’s report it is learned that 
the Association is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, although the efficiency of the work 
has been greatly limited by lack of 
means, Mr. Beers of the Portland Y. 
M. C. A., and Noel H. Jacks, Traveling 
Secretary of the Y..M. C. A., were both 
present, and gave brief but stirring ad- 
dresses, advocating the benefit accruing 
to any community from the Y. M. C. A. 
work. The sum of $160 was raised dur- 
ing the evening, and efforts will be made 
to raise $1,000 altogether, as the cause 
will suffer unless that amount be raised. 


The Albina M. E. church, under the 
pastorate of Rev. G. M. Pierce, will be 
dedicated to-day, and Rev. Alfred Kum- 
mer of the Taylor-street church, Port- 
land, will preach the dedicatory sermon. 

Special services were held all of. last 
week at the First Baptist church (Rev. 
John Gordon, D.D., pastor,) and’ will be 
continued during the coming week. A 
good deal of interest is manifested, and 
a goodly number have professed conver- 
‘sion, 

Rousing temperance meetings’ have 
been held every evening during the past 
-week, conducted by: Major Hilton, the 


cally, the building was consecrated free 


Mrs. G. H. Atkinson, wife of die be- 


prosperity, which will be of great benefit | 


On Friday night last the annual meet- 


ernacle, and continue every night during 
the coming week. 

Mr. Clapp being absent to-day, the 
morning services were conducted by 
Major Hilton, assisted by Mr. C. W. 
Beers of the Y. M. C. A. Major Hilton 
gave an earnest discourse from Psalms 
cxlvi:-5: ‘Happy is he that hath the God 
of Jacob for his help, whose hope is the 
Lord his God.” Nothing existed about 
which there was so much misapprehen- 
sion as religion. The average concep- 
tion of humanity concerning it was that 
it interfered with the pleasures of life, 
and that great sacrifices must be made in 
order to embrace it. The speaker en- 
deavored to show that this was not so; 
that of all men who should be supremely 
happy it should be the Christian, not 
only in the life to come, but in this life. 
He gave a graphic account of the exper- 
ience of Paul and Silas in the Roman 
jail, and portrayed the happiness they 
felt, even when in the midst of such dis- 
mal surroundings. His points were en- 
forced by a wealth of illustration, and he 
made an eloquent and touching appeal 
to all to come and take the Lord at his 
word. He particularly emphasized the 
necessity of being week-day as well as 
Sunday Christians; that godliness was 
not profitable unless it was so engrafted 
upon our very souls as to be exemplified 
in our daily lives, and make an impres- 
sion upon the world in which we move. 
Mr. Jacks will fill the pulpit to-night. 

Winter does not come to us yet. For 
several days past no words can _ describe 
the loveliness of the weather. All lawns 
are bright and fresh as in May, and 
there is just enough coolness in the air 
to make it invigorating and very much 
to be enjoyed. The lowest point by the 
thermometer so far has been 25 degrees 
above zero, and that for but one morn- 
ing. HIsME. 

Jan. 27, 1889. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. | 


TEACHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand; 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 
ed for bringing the school up to the paying 
point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. Address 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. — 


Two leading serial features of the February 


Century are sustained in a particularly inter- 


esting installment of the ‘‘Life of Lincoln” 
and a Siberian chapter by George Kennan, 
entitled ‘‘Exiles at Irkutsk.” ‘“Slow-Burn- 
ing Construction,” by Mr. Edward Atkinson 
of Boston, is an article of practical direc- 
tions as to the construction of buildings, 
partly fireproof, on the cheapest plan. An- 


other extremely timely paper is by the Rev. 


Dr. Washington Gladden, on ‘‘Safeguards of 
the Suffrage.” Dr. Gladden’s suggestions 
are in the direction of reforms,some of which 
have already been begun. 


Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh. 
I think it one of the best of remedies for 
any complaint of the nasal organs.—F. W. 
Otte, Anaconda, Mont. 

I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for Cataarh 
in head, and have been greatly benefited.— 
Mrs. Susie Morgan, Connor Creek, Or. 


$5.00 sent to Smith’s Cash Store, 418 Front 
street, S. F., will secure you 100 lbs dried 
fruits (13 different kinds) properly boxed or 
sacked, in shipping order. Give it a trial; 
tis bound to please you. Be sure to men- 
tion this paper. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the ehurches who need it, 
we keep in THE PaoirFic office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


MASON 


tremés of Glimate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and_keeping in tune. i. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


f 


gospel temperance worker from Wash-_ 


| Psalms and Proverbs. 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 


2 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More ¢00- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate al 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royat Baxina Pow- 
DER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


TEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
holidays now ready. Volumes and . 
Portfolios of .Etchirgs. Photogravures, 
Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the Illustrator’s art. 


BOOELETS for Childhood, Youth 
and Age in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BCOKS and HYMNALS . 
in full variety of siz:s and bindings. 


STATIONERY 


Open Evenings. 


BEAGH, 


107 Montgomery St., 


_ Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimowe STREET. 
NEW YORK, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817Market Space. 


| SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 10. | our coasts, from our public schools, and | ington, D. C. These will be held to-day Fe el 
MARK 5: 1-20... - in the afternoon and evening, at the Tab- R.HM*Donald, -VM"Donald, 


CASHIER. & 


) 

\ 
F Caital Stock 
1,000,000.00, 
'700,000.00. 
acts $ 4,356,175.94, 


| Returning thanks for past favors, 

ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals 

Firms and Cor-porations. 


R. H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
Sem Francisco, Cal. Ist, 1888. 


~ New Music for the New Year! 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Re- 

solve to lose no time in procuring one of Dit- 

son & Co.’s excellent Music Books; all first- 

class, and these among the best. For ONE 
DOLLAR you can secure the new 


Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; 
or Popular Piano Coll’n. 27 piane pcs; 
or Popular Dance Music Coli’n. 
or Classical Piamist. 42 classical pieces; 
or Piano Classics. 44 classical pieces; 
or Young Peeple’s Classics. 52 easy pcs: 
or Song Classics. 50songs for Soprano; 
or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 sgs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33; 
or Cheice Vecal Duets. The newest duets: 
or College Songs for Banjo. | Two popu- 
or College Songs for Guitar. f lar books; 
 orEmmanuel. Trowbridge; Oratorio 
or Kuth and Naomnai, Damrosch; | and Can- 
orJeseph’s Bondage. Chadwick >tatas for 
or Fallof Jerusalem.Parkhurst;| Musica! 
or Holy City. Gaul; Soc. 
or Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees; 
or Emerson’s Concert Selections; 
or Good Old Sengs we Used To Sing. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITson & Co., J. E. DiTson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $80 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 80 00 
LAMPS. 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 


65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 
Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 


for empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


Y SUEVER 


Buy choice plants as cheap as this 7 


863 MARKET ST.,_ - 


viz.: 16 Choiee Everb 


= Tea Roses for $1. 16 choice 


finely illustrated catal 


of ether LANTS — 
address, 
Cottage 


ose Garden, Columbus, @ 


_ Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORYG, 


135 MARKET ST., 


' SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oS” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 29 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES, 1889. 
A Commentary on the Sanday-School Lessons. Vol. VX. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. AND M. A, PELOUBET, 


The “SELECT NOTES” for 1889 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel 
St. Mark, both versions given, and for the last six months I 8 muel, II Samuel, i xmes, 


The volume contains four full-page illustrations from photographs, 


together with numerous smaller pictures mentioned in the Bible Texts, two finely colored 
maps, Table of Ohr nology, Onsrts, etc., thus aiding new interest to the now most complete 


Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons. 


PRICE, 


$1.25. 


AN INTERLEAVED EDITION FOR MAKING MEMORANDUMS, ETO., $2. SENT POSTPAID O68 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MARVELOUS! 


It is truly astonishing what can be done with a single dollar when properly u n 
to reduce shopping to a science for those who study —and offer antil 
86 lbs. Unpitted for $1 00 | 14 lbs. best new Dates........ for $1 00 
84 lbs. Good Dried Grapes ....-for $1 00 | 16 cans Table Grapes, 2d quality....for $1 00 
22 Ibs. fair quality, Rais'ns Veekae SO for $1 00 | 14 cams American Sardines.......... for $1 00 
20 Ibs. better grade Raisins..........for $1 (0 | 1? cans best Fr nch Sardines........ for $1 00 
12 lbs. choice Table Raisins......... for $1 0 | 16 cans Lobsters, ga d 2d quality....for $1 00 
25 Ibs. good French Prunes.......... for $1 00 | 22 papers Standard Baking Soda for $1 00 
25 Ibs. Sun-dried Apples Cite dines for $1 00 | 35 1bs No. 1 White or Colored Beans for ¢1 00 
25 lbs. Alden ¢ ried Apples 2d quality for $1 00 | 20 lbs, good Brown Bugger. sé . ssc. for $1 00 
26 }bs. Apricots sun dried, durk....for $1 00 | 14 cans assorted spices( 4)bs.)...... for $1 00 
35 Ibs, Dried Peaches, old, good.... .for $1 (6 | 20 lbs. fi est Laundry Starch ........for $1 00 
20 lbs. Dried Peaches, new..........for $1 O00 | 36 cakes nice Toilet Soap............ for $1 06 
25 Ibs. California Black Figs........ for $1 00 | 25 papers Vegetable Seeds, ass’td....for $1 00 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


1416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


é SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


For all SABBATH-SOHOOL LESSON LEAVES, QUARTERLIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 
TEACHERS’ BELPS and ILLUSTRATED PAPERS (samples of periodicals seat free to aay 
addrees), SECRETARIES, SUPERINTENDENTS and TREASURERS’ RECORDS, TEAOA- 


ERS’ CLAtS BOOKS, MAPS, and all Sunday-school requisites—send to 
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735 Market Street, §£- 


NOTES, 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
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ke PMasitis, A Wrrety 
IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
teing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 


of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and | 


published by ‘‘Tuz PusiisHina ComMPANyY oF 
Paoctr10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1&88 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchineon. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and without Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pacuric, No.7 
) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 


to THE Paotrric at once, 


WHOLE No. 1917. 
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THE TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


MAN LOVED DARKNESS BETTER THAN LIGHT. 


Great sun! of warmth, light, life, the fount- 
ain-spring! 
In all our universe there cannot be 
A point unvivified, uncheered by thee; 
And yet so small, dead, cold and soulless 
thing 
As yonder moon can for a little space 
Blot out thy power, and send awong the 
worlds 
A circling, ceaseless, rushing line of black, 
Sweeping through air its shadow cold and 
drear. 
So, Father, beaming source of love and joy, 
Thou pour’st thy bounty free on every soul; 
Yet envy, pride, doubt, fear—all forms of 
sin— 
Cold satellites that skulk ebout this world, 
Obscure tk y beauty-giving, blessed light, 
And let dark shadows fall on soul and soul. 


For years before the coming of eclipse 

Men pore o’er bcoks and maps, and calculate, 

To find the track the blackest shadow'll take; 

And, straightway it is found, a huddling 
crowd, 

Led by the wordly-wisest, seek the place, 

And, gaping, watch with eager eyes the 
black, 

As if one moment of the deepest dark 

Were worth long years of living in the light. 

And so it is with erring souls of men; 

Born for the light, needing the love of God, 

Led by the ‘‘wisest,” seek the doubts and 
fears, 

The sins, and get behind them in the dark; 

And, shivering, wail to others their com- 
plaint 

Because they’re cold and cannot see the light. 


Men tell us, who have studied much thesun, 

And watched him through the moments of 
eclipse, 7 

That strange and wondrous scenes their 
visions greet; 

That, when his face is wholly hid from view, 

And darkest night is reigning all around, 

Strange flames of matchless beauty spring on 
high 

And round his disc a crown of lovely hue; 

His grandeur, hidden, greater than -when 
bright. 

And so with God. His erring creatures we, 

Seeking the darkness, who were born for 
light, 

And wailing in the darkness we have sought; 

Then Le new chaxms of grace and love puts 
on, 

Forgiving mercy and eternal hopes, 

And strives to win his wandering children 
home. JOSEPH HUTCHINSON. 

San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1889. 


UNMOVABLE. 


BY REV. F. D. KELSEY, 


Men need not only the grace of perse- 


_ verance and industry, but of solid im- 


movability by power outside their own 
will and choice. 

The Duke of Argyll calls attention to 
the need by birds of swift flight of cer- 
tain momentum, to be obtained only by 
the power of gravitation. This is ob- 
tained by making the bird heavy, so that 
when once it has gotten under way no 
sudden change of wind can swerve it 
from its course. Such a bird is made 
with strongest kind of muscular develop- 
ments, but when once it does get under 
way it*flies straight as an arrow to its 
destination, and nothing can turn it out 
of its course ; so far as attaining its pur- 
pose is concerned, such a bird might be 
called immovable ; having started for an 
aim, it reaches its end? by a straight for- 
ward course, and illustrates Paul’s in- 
junction: ‘Be ye steadfast, immovable.” 

Solidity of character is much needed 
and Gemanded of Christians in every 
age. Our purpose must be fixed, our 
faces set like a flint, and we must have 
such a determination that, though the 
whole world should oppose us, we will 
never be moved ; founded upon the eter- 
nal Rock Christ Jesus, the winds may 
blow and the floods come and the rains 
beat upon our house, but it shall fall not, 
for it is founded upon the Rock. 

There is great loss to the Christian 
world through the changeableness and 
fickleness of Christians ; to-day are they 
warm-hearted, earnest, “zealous, but to- 
morrow these same zealous Ones are cold 
and inactive and indifferent. No man 
can calculate the importance of that 
man’s life who ever stands at his post, 
who can ever be counted on, depended 
upon, and people know just where and 
how to find him. 

There are some elements in the char- 
acter of Balaam much to be admired. 
When the ambassadors of Balak at first 
appeared, Balaam told them, placidly and 
nobly, “Get you into your land, for the 
Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you.” Alas, Balaam, why didst thou al- | 
low Bal&k’s gold to gnaw at thy heart 
and conscience ! Why didst thou not re- 
main “steadfast and immovable?” But 
when Balak sent his chief ministers and 
cabinet officers to Balaam, saying, “I will 
promote thee unto every great hon- 
or, and will do whatsoever thou sayest 
unto me,” Balaam was moved with a deep 
longing to do as the Lord had once 
told him not to do. Yet his words were 
very noble: “If Balak would give me 
his house full of silver and gold, I can- 
not go beyond the word of the Lord my 
God to do 'ess or more. O Baalam, why 
didst thou tamper with the tempter? 
Had not the Lord already told thee thou 
must not go with these men? Unstable 
as water thyself, thou art now trying to 
get the Lord to enter into some un- 
derhanded game to get for thee Balak’s 
gold. Thou thinkest to change the 
Eternal ! 


The history of Balaam is sad | 


in the extreme ; God allowed Balaam to 
burn his fingers, if not his soul, by this 
fire he so foolishly played with. Balaam 
said ‘‘no” so tamely that the messengers 
knew he wanted to go with them; and at 
last they prevailed, and Balaam the 
prophet died most ignominiously fighting 
against God’s people, and no man knows 
whether he is or is not among God’s 
‘redeemed souls. Balaam was neither 
steadfast nor immovable in his character, 
but weak and changeable and fickle, like 
so many others of the human family, 
who profess to lead Christian lives, but 
are so changeable and fickle that there 
is no telling one moment what to expect 
the next moment. 

One of the noblest ot Old Testament 
characters is Joseph, whose whole life was 
an example of steadfastness and immov- 
ableness. He was inflexible in his spirit. 
He had made up his mind and was thor- 
oughly determined that he would be a 
man of God, and would not do evil ; all 
through his long life this characteristic 
clung to him, and he could go to prison, 
but he would not yield to the temptation 
to sin, even though his own master’s wife 
was his temptress. 

We have also the beautiful character 
of Ruth, whocould not be turned aside 
from her determination to be one of 
God’s people: “And Ruth said, Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee, for whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” Here, even 
exile from home, country and people 
could not move her in that holy resolve 
to be the Lord’s and to join her destiny 
to the destiny of the Lord’s people. 

The Book of Job contains in a gra nd 
poem a picture of a man who cannot be 
moved. The Lord is represented as 
Saying to Satan: ,‘*Hast thou consider- 
ed my servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil?” But Satan sneered that 
Job didn’t serve the Lord for naught, 
and hinted that if Job’s prosperity was 
cut off Job would show another side. 
The Lord delivered Job into Satan’s 
hands to be tried, and though children, 
houses, lands were cut off, and he was 
reduced to utmost poverty, and then 
health failed him and Satan brought up- 
on him a loathsome and most painful 
disease, yet did Job remain immov- 
able and inflexible,the same man of God 
in adversity that he was in prosperity. 

Such also was Daniel, who went and 
prayed with his window open, and pray- 
ed “fas aforetime,” though to do so meant 
a den of lions, and he could not have 
known that God would shut the lion’s 
mouths so that they could not injure him. 

Such kind of immovable men is the 
need of the Church of to-day. Art thou 
such a man? Art thou such a man that 
Satan can not tempt thee to do wrong? 
Having become a Christian, art thou 
such an one that thou art steadfast and 
immovable? None others are of any 
account. Alas that so many are fickle 
and changeable and not to be depended 
upos Which kind art thou ! 

Helena, Montana. 


Strange growths come up from bad 
cultivation. In the State of New York, 
where the standing order was most 
successful in getting our churches under 
the care and watch of Presbytery, there 
sprang up Mormonism among the peo- 
ple from New England. Joseph Snaith 
and Brigham Young were natives of 
Vermont. The Mormons concentrated at 
Kirtland, Ohio, on the Western Reserve, 
where the work of transferring had been 
eminently successful. The Mormons 
are still numerous in that part of Ohio. 
On the same ground, in the State of New 
York, the Fox sisters had the first spirit- 
ual manifestations. The thirty years’ 
war in the Presbyterian church between 
Old School and New School followed 
the union. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that like disastrous results will not follow 
the attempt to convey our churches in 
Japan over to the Presbyterian Church. 

The Presbyterian says: “The Rev. 
T. P. Stevenson who, with others, was 
recently heard before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, when a 
delegation from the American Sabbath 
Union were pleading for a National Sun- 
day Rest bil), directed attention to an- 
other fact, which occasioned surprise in 
the Committee, to wit: ‘There is one 
eminent personage in the nation, the 
President of the United States, whose 
right to exemption from public service 
on the Lord’s day is guarded by a fund- 
amental law of the land.’ Being chal- 
lenged for proof he cited: ‘The President 
shall have ten days, Sundays excepted, 
for the consideration of bills,’ ” 


The French colony at Moscow lately 
opened a subscription for a monument 
to be erected there to the French soldiers 
who died in 1812. Russians as well as 
Frenchmen have subscribed, and a 
French architect, M. Didier, has made a 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Epirors Paciric: Ordinarily, we 
should expect that a church would be 
pastorless if no salary were given, and 
no money obtained from the Home 
Missionary Society. But we can, tell 


people are cramped for means, and yet 
the minister be well taken care of. 
H. C. Abernethy of Poway, a man 
consecrated to his work, saw urgent 
that the Poway people should havé a 
resident pastor. He went to live among 
them, ignoring the question of compen- 
sation. Naturally, he won their heasts. | 
One of his members met the pastor’s 
large-heartedness by making over to him 
his right to 160 acres of Government 
land. Now on both sides we hear them 
saying, ‘Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts.” At the last communion the 
pastor received the two most prominent 
citizens into membership. 

The Week of Prayer in San Diego 
gave evidence to the union among evan- 
gelical churches, though the First Meth- 
odist church, owing to a revival interest 


tinue to carry on meetings each night in 
their own church for the conversion of 
sinners. The pastors of the churches 
gathered together spoke very forcibly on 
the Sabbath and temperance reform, and 
other vital subjects. The general religious 
tide is evidently rising in San Diego, though 
we do not yet see the manifest tokens of 
the powerful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Up near the first range of mountains 
back of San Diego is a nice community 
of farmers. Though they had no m 
ister to lead the way, they a 
Sebbath-school of thirty-five. As no 
man was so bold as to be willing to take 
charge of the Sabbath-school or to lead 
in prayer, a woman consented to be 
superintendent. Upon that mesa they have 
people of different faiths, but, after talking 
it over among themselves, they have con- 
cluded (wisely, of course, we think) to 
organize a church on a Congregational 
basis. Why notP 

I spoke of the union church at Bal- 
lena not long ago. 
beautiful church edifice was well-nigh 
complete it rained. But more than that 
——it rained powerfully. Furthermore, as 
in the time we read of, “the windows of 
heaven were opened.” Alas! the founda- 
tions of the building, being of a tempo- 
rary nature, gave way, and the front of 
the edifice was prostrated even with the 
ground. It was, indeed, a severe trial 
for the people with scant means, who 
had struggled so hard to build. Bat in 
their troubles kind friends have renfem- 
bered them. The Congregational Sab- 
bath-school of National City have’ do- 
nated new sfhging-books to the Sabbath- 
school, and friends in San Diego have 
given them an outfit of Consolidated 
Gospel Hymn Books. How good it is 
to “bear one another’s burdens” and “to 
be fellow-laborers with God”! 

The statement has hastily been made, 
and carelessly repeated often, that Pro- 
hibitionists will not do anything for tem- 
perance except in their own pet line of 
action. The accusation does not come 
anywhere near the truth. The editor of 
our San Diego prohibition paper, J. W. 
Collins, after the late campaign was over, 
purchased in Boston a fifty-dollar steri- 
opticon, and has been lecturing in differ- 
ent places in the county. He has avery 
forcible manner of speaking, helped 
greatly by his Irish wit, and courage 
enough totell any saloon-keeper in pub- 
lic or private the kind of work he is do- 
ing. He has already done excellent 
work in El Cajon, Oceanside, Escondi- 
do, and other places, When it ‘can be 
done, he gathers the young people into 
Good Templar Lodges, to make his work 
more effective and permanent. Whether 
the wind blows high or low, 8)me are 
bound to work for “God and home and 
native land.” We are determined here 
in Southern California, where os lot is 
cast, “to build over against Our own 
house,” and to oppose saloons and Sab- 
bath desecration, in spite of ‘the devil 
and all the leagues of wicked men that 
have been, or may, be formed before the 
great day of judgment. May God help 
all of Gideon’s band to show their col- 
ors and to stand side by side till victory 
perches on Immanuel’s banners. 

San Diego, Jan. 26, 1889. W. le 


LETTER FROM | CONNECTICUT. | 


HARTFORD, January 25th. 
The vacancies made in ol faculty of 
the instruction of the Hartfor@ Theologi- 


Rev. Dr. Karr, and the resignations of 
Rev. Professor Riddle to go to Alle- 
gheny Seminary, and Professor Pratt to 
become pastor of the Broadway church 
in Norwich, have now been filled ; ani 
two of the new professors have given 
scholarly inauguration addresses, publish- } 
ed in pamphlet form at the expense of 
the Seminary. Rev. Dr. Graham Taylor 
was sO inaugurated October: roth, 1888, 
taking Professor Pratt’s place, his theme 


design for the commemorative structure, | 


you how to secure a pastor when, the- 


among their own people, saw fit to con-. 


cal Seminary last. year, by the death of | 


being “ The Practical Training Needed | 


3 


When their neat and } appointed 


for tl the Ministry of To-day.” It was an 
able and interesting address. Rev. A. C. 
Zenos was, on January 16th, similarly in- 
stalled in his chair in the Seminary, tak- 


Testament Study to Our Times.” The 
exercises were well attended, nearly all 


of the clergymen of the city being pres- 


ent, while members of the trustees and 
faculty and the alumni of the Seminary 


| were at Hosmer Hall in large numbers. 
The Seminary is well organized for effi- | 


cient work. What it needs besides 
money is more students, and it bids fair 
‘to obtain both its wants. A will has 
just been probated wherein the Hartford 
Theological Seminary is named the resid- 
uary legatee, and will receive about one 
hundred thousand dollars. The testator 
is John S.. Wells, whom I well knew, 
and the inventory reveals nearly a half 
million dollars, and the friends of the 
Seminary are certain of its good for- 
tune from this source. _As to students, 
the number in attendance is now forty- 
seven. A meeting of the committee on 
the increase of the ministry was lately 
held, and all encouragement is to be 
given the local associations of alumni 
to aid in securing a larger student mem- 
bership. These organizations of alumni 
promise to be efficient helpers for the 
seminary, and it would be well to have 
them extended wherever the graduates 
are numerous enough to make an organ- 
ization in any way efficient. Hartford 
Seminary is thus moving up into the | 
front ranks of usefulness as a school of 
the prophets, as a theological institu- 
tion of influence in the country, and as 
an important factor in the Christian 
Church of America and the world. 


A great celebration was held in Hartford 
yesterday, the 24th inst., the time being 
the 250th anniversary of the adoption of 
the. first written constitution by a free and 
independent people, from which have fol- 
lowed large. consequences. The State of 
Connecticut; has grown, upon this noted 
document, and, they model has served 
other 
United States... 
ford, Windsor and | 
es and magistrates whose 
business in hand on that day, January | 
24th, was the drafting of this memorable 
document. The anniversary was cele- 
brated in fine style. 


ee towns, Hart- 


church should be the place of Assembly. 
Hon. J.. Hammond Trumbull is Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety, under whose auspices the sefvices 
of the day were held. Distinguished 


‘guests are present, including President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale University, of | 


New Haven, and President George Will- 
iamson Smith of Trinity College. The 
towns sent delegates from lineal descend- 
ants of the men who took part in the 
early settlement. The State Legislature 
were present in a body by invitation, 
and Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley read 
‘the document which is of so much histor- 
ical interest. The principal address was 
by Rev. Joseph H. Twicheil of Hartford, 
and his treatment was quite satisfactory. 
It was a masterly and elaborate oration. 
At Yale Divinity School lectures have 
been given during the past two weeks 
by Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the Lyman Beecher course. 

They have commanded the largest attend- 
ance that Marquand chapel would allow, 
and were upon subjects appropriate to 
the place and time. It is to be regretted 
that these lectures are not to be given to 
the public at once, but we suppose that 
when Dr. Broadus gets ready he will 
publish them in a book for a wider read- 
ing constituency than the narrow limits 
where they were first enjoyed. His sub- 
jects were ‘Freedom in Preaching,” 

‘‘ The Minister’s Reading,” etc. A sup- 
per was tendered him at Radcliffe’s res- 
taurant on Thursday evening. He is 
going to preach in the First Baptist 
church in Hartford next Sunday. 

There are over thirty Congregational 
church pulpits vacant in Connecticut at this 
date. Interest in a new Congregational 
church on Asylum Hill in Hartford grows, 
as also for new churches of our order 
in New Britain and in other cities. I 
notice that the brethren in Brooklyn are 
taking hold of church extension with en- 
thusiasm. | G. G. M. 


— 


The Fortress 1s a small, neat publica- 
tion of eight pages; issued by the 
yoke-fellows of the Y. M. C. A. of Fres- 
no, of which Association H. A, Detering, | 
lately of Oakland, is the General Secre- 

tary. Weare glad to note the signs of 
prosperity in Fresno, particularly in the 
way of building a new hall for the young 
men. The growth of the city has been 
wonderful the last two or three years, 
and we hope that no interest of religion, 
benevolence or education will be permit- 
ted to languish in the midst of so much. 


The young German Emperor’s pur-_ 
chase of a $30,060 Pullman car for his 
private use, shows that he appreciates a 
good thing even if it does « come from 
‘America. 


ing for a subject ‘* The Relation of New | 


tates, an d See government of the } p54 year it see 


hersfield, in 1639, } 


It was highly fit- | 
ting that the old Center Congregational | 


Beard 
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FROM ACROSS THE SEAS. 


A CHAPTER FROM A TURKISH MISSION- 
ARY’S LIFE, 


We are very much favored in having 
access to a package of private letters 
written by Miss Henrietta West of Tur- 
key. Her sister, Mrs. R. C. Pike, we 
have often with us, These letters de- 
scribe very vividly the work and experi- 
ence of a missionary on Turkish soil, 
and we herewith publish a pen-picture 
therefrom, wishing it were in our power 
to give the letters entire to our readers. 

First, by way of biography, Miss West 
is a native of Bradford, Mass., a graduate 
of the Normal School at Salem. She 
went to Aintab four or five years ago, 
under the auspices of the W. B. M., and 
under the loving, special care of the 


Essex South County Branch, many of 


whose members knew her personally, or 
met her before she sailed. Her work, at 


first, was in teaching at Aintab Seminary, 


which sends out yearly an average of ten 
girl graduates. Pleasant and delightful 
as was the work among the girls, Miss 
West’s heart went out to the native 
women. She says at the close of a hard 
day’s teaching, nothing rested her so} 
much as a call upon some one of the 
mothers, with whom she could have a 
few words of Christian encouragement 
or prayer. So, when at the beginning of 
best for some one to 
take up the work of touring—visiting | 
ether villages, and soa large circle of 
homes—Miss West gladly entered upon 
‘the work, when appointed by the mission: } 
a Many of these letters of hers give ac- 
counts of a year of travel, in which she 
accomplished a distance of over 1,250 
miles, 
all this while—her starting-point. Some- 
times she was gone a month, sometimes 
six weeks, and even longer. Sometimes 
she was accompanied over the lonely 
Turkish mountains by a missionary, 
sometimes by a native Bible agent, or 
college student—very rarely by any lady. 
No railroads, no carriages, no comforts 
of any kind. ‘‘A little caravan on horse- 
back follows a narrow bridle path over 
the treeless hills and vast level plains— 
the general rate of the muleteer being 
three miles an hour.” Reaching a na- 
tive village, she is fortunate if she finds 
a native preacher whose house she can 
make her temporary home. Sometimes, 
very rarely, she can have a room to her- 
self; oftener, her curtain (carried, with 
other personal effects, in a bundle, hung 
from the horn of her saddle) gives her a 
private corner of the large, family room. 
The bedding is hard, the flees thick, the 


-one covering, with sheet sewed on, heavy 


and unendurable. Possibly she has rid- 
den all the day before in a pouring rain, 
and has had to urge on her horse to 
overtake others who have started earlier. 
She rises in the morning, to partake of a 
native breakfast—rice cooked in oil, 
chopped meatballs, tea and native bread. 
From the people i in the village she meets 
with a variety of receptions; is sometimes 
looked upon coldly, called ‘‘Prot’”; others, 
many others, give her most welcome. 
She meets everywhere graduates of her 
own Aintab Seminary. They are the 
teachers of the little native schools, the 
most intelligent of the younger women 
| —often the principal women of the place. 
Miss West’s work called her to go from 
house to house, to visit the schools, to 
hold neighborhood prayer-meetings, to 
advise with the native pastors, to be in 
every way the helpful, loving missionary, 
ministering always unto others. One day 
she spent in going with a large number 
of natives on their annual visit to the 
seashore. ~ She rode her faithful Posheuk 
down the steep, rocky cliffs for two hours 
and a half; the children took turns riding 
behind her, with their arms clinging 
tightly around her waist. The one for- 
‘eigner, the devoted natives, feeling that 
their yearly picnic was made so complete 
a joy by her presence! What a picture 
of itself! The responsibility thus laid 


and conscientious a worker as Miss 
West. She did not spare herself; foor 
and sleep were not of the slightest con: 
quence, if she could do any work for 
Master. “This is the region that 
traversed with the same blessed © 

Oh, that I may be filled with th 


| Ghost! then can I, too, do gre 


for this people.” 
The poverty of the. Tur 


| ‘made constant demands ur 


worker’s sympathies,.!; In the little 
schools each child was expected to bring 
a pan of coals to warm himself by. 


our country children at home know 
about steamboats,” ‘‘The women and 


| children go very poorly clothed, and 


often barefooted.” 

But the exposures, the burdens of x re- 
sponsibility were most. unexpectedly laid 
down; a fall from her horse made Miss 
West an invalid for weeks. She was 
kindly cared for in Aintab, but it was a 
great trial to her to stop work. The en- 
forced rest was a mysterious dispensation 
of Providence—to her many friends— 
but it may have been the means of spar- 
ing her life to them for years longer. 
How any woman could Jong endure the 
hardships of touring in. Turkey cannot 
easily be understood. 

At last, after reluctant permission 
from her physician, she resumed work, 
September 26th, under strict regulations. 
She was to observe every known rule of 
health--to be sure to have three good 
meals a day, and to retire at night not 


could not be carried out in the saddle— 
she was to have no more touring. ) 
She is now at work in Oorfa with Mar- 
iam, a lovely companion, a native of 
Tarsus, and a graduate of Aintab Sem- 
inary. Miss West. has opened-a high 
school, which has thirty scholars, and 
also superintends two village schools. 
These latter are taught by two Seminary 


ten methods by Miss West. No mission- 
ary has been permanently located in 
Oorfa for twelve or fifteen years, so 
she has many natjye callers. Her house- 
hold consists of Mariam and two board- 
ers, daughters of one of the native 
pastors, who have come to attend the 
school. The house is nice and new. A 
strong day laborer sleeps at the foot of 
the stairs fora watchman. “Such kind 
friends as we find among the people— 
they want to do everything for us!” Still, 
in going upon the street, for her calls 
‘upon the women, which is a regular part 
-of her work, she must wear the native 
“sheet,” or she would have no peace from 
‘the ‘children, -The petty annoyances of 
‘a missionary’s life must ‘be legion f° 

Her native cook has now learned to 
wash the dishes clean, but must be taught 


 bread-making and all American cooking. 
Aintab Seminary “was her home | 


Here we must leave this brave worker, 
alone in Oorfa. However, her letters 
reveal constantly, as they did while nar- 
rating her touring experience, great love 
of her work and happiness in it. They 
reveal, too, incidentally, a rare spirit of 
consecration; the people of her choice 
are, indeed, to be congratulated! She 
is hoping for a much-needed associate 
from America. If this hasty sketch shall 
lead to some prayers for the strengthen- 
ing of these hands upheld for Christ in 
Oorfa, it will not have been written in 
vain ! 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE. 
MENT. 


February 2nd is the eighth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first So- 
ciety. The one Society has grown to be 
nearly, if not quite, seven thousand, and 
the sixty members have become four 
hundred thousand. 

The National Society Day will be ob- 
served February 22nd, or if not conven- 
ient, On some day in that week. The 
observance will be a very simple one; 
special prayer will be offered in the regu- 
lar prayer meeting of the week for the 
work throughout the world. An anniver 
Sary social gathering will be held | 
many Societies, and a special thanks: 
fering will be made to some missic 


board, either home or foreign, con’ 


with the denomination to which ° 
ciety belongs. In this way, whe 
day is observed the fundamer 
ple is recognized that each S 
as well as labors for its owr 
denomination. 

About eighty new Sc 
ported i in one week en¢ 
This is nearly doubl: 
were formed during 
of the movement. 
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upon her was keenly felt by so earnest 
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or badly printed or folded, send postal card. 


‘They know no more about stoves than’ 


later than ten o’clock. But these rules 


girls, who are being trained in kindergar- — 
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